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SUMMER WORKERS. 


While the people who are able to run away from 
the heat of the cities are resting in the cool of the 
mountains or by the refreshing sea it may not do 
them any harm to remember the great army of 
men and women who never know what a vacation 
is and work on in places that are terrible under 
any circumstances, but doubly so in the heat of 
midsummer. 

There are certain kinds of work which are done 
all the year around in which the persons employed 
look forward with a feeling of terror to the 
months of July and August. 

Among these employments may be mentioned 
the work done by women and girls in what are 
known as sweater’s dens, for the most part, close, 
stifling rooms, high up under attic roofs where 
not a breath of fresh air can enter and where the 
poor creatures work ten hours a day, thousands 
of them getting less than three dollars a week. 
It is estimated that in Chicago alone from twenty 
to twenty-three thousand women and girls are 
working in these sweater’s rooms all the year 
around. 

Every ocean steamer that carries in its palatial 
cabins and on its handsome promenade decks 
hundreds of well-to-do and beautifully dressed 
tourists who sigh at the warmth of the sun or the 
little heat that reflects from the water, carries, 
also, way down in the dark hole from a dazen to 
twenty men whose business it is to fire the 
mighty engines in a heat which sometimes 
registers as high as 125° F. These men work at 
a terrible loss of nervous energy and their suffer- 
ings are often intense. The most uncontrollable 
thirst seizes them and they drink gallons of 
water, and when their regular watch is over they 
lie down exhausted. The life of a stoker in a 
fast ocean steamer is a very sharp contrast with 
the lives of the rich, leisurely people playing ring- 
toss and shuffleboard on deck. 

Great numbers of factory hands never know 
what it means to stop work and go somewhere 
during hot weather. Thousands of them stand 
over steaming vats of oil or water and others 
work in close contact with heated machinery and 
never get a breath of sweet, fresh air from 
morning to night. 

The immense army of railroad men all over 
the world get very little relief from toil in the 
summer. In the machine-shops and foundry- 
rooms where great blazing forges and furnaces 
are going all the time the heat is something awful 
te any one unaccustomed to it. One large road 
in the United States employs five thousand men 
in one place. Two thousand of them work all 
summer in shops where week after week the 
thermometer registers 110° above zero. The 
great thirst of the men is quenched by drinking 
gallons of oatmeal water. The casting-rooms 
are the hottest places. There the retorts filled 
with molten brass are lifted out of the fiery 
furnaces and carried white-hot between four men 
who drip perspiration from nose, chin and brow 
until it falls a spattering stream on the ground 
and even hisses on the casting-molds. This 
work is specially exhausting in summer and 
wears out flesh and blood very fast. 

O all ye lounging, fanning hosts of pleasure- 
seekers by the cooling ocean or under the whis- 
pering pines by the northern lakes, if perchance 
your eyes fall on this, remember the hosts of 
weary toilers in terrible places to whom the 
summer means a time of added agony and loss of 
years of life, and bear a hand to help to even 
matters in this workaday world so that these 
brothers and sisters. of yours may sometime, 
listen to the song of summer by the sea. 

CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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SHELLS. 


Of all natural objects in themselves beautiful, 
perhaps those which least often add beauty to the 
place they are intended by helpless decorators to 
adorn, are shells. The hideous best parlor or 
fore-room of the old-time - farmhouse almost 
always displayed them at a painful disadvantage 
upon its mantelpiece, in combination with gaudy 
vases filled with dried grass, a match-box, and 
a small china statuette representing a preternatu- 
rally curly poodle or the child Samuel. 

Great iridescent shells, too, as magnificent as if 
their glaze were of molten jewels, were often 
brought home by the old sea-captains to their 
wives, who rarely knew what to do with them. 

Sometimes they put them on the floor under 
tables, sometimes they used them as card- 
receivers, often they placed them on the porch 
just outside the front door, occasionally they 
made hanging baskets of them, once in a while 
they stuck them on top of a rockery in the 
garden, or mounted them on the gate-posts. The 
wiser among them placed them in Indian cabinets 
with other foreign trophies, or piled them on the 
mantel at the feet of squatty fat idols, or let them 


gleam from some dusky corner of a chimney- | 





winter wind in the great flue with murmurs of 
typhoons in tropic seas. 

Emerson, with his keen eye for beauty and his 
unerring. sense of fitness, knew how difficult it 
was to adapt these spoils of wild waters to deco- 
rative use ina home. He describes his gathering 
of them on the rocky shore, where 


“The bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me,” 


and the difference when he brought them to his 
house, Many others have discovered as he did, 
with equal surprise and less rapid comprehension, 
that their sea-born treasures 


“Had left their beauty on the shor 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar.” 


However, it is possible to make use of shells so 
that theirs beauty shall add beauty, instead of 
detracting from it by ill arrangement or unfitness. 
But the wrong thing in their-use is so common 
that it is instinctive before saying what to do, to 
ery out, don’t! ‘ 

Don’t paint smeary oil sea-scapes inside a pink 
or pearly tinted shell. Don’t pierce a shell, and 
hang it, and plant vines in it. Don’t use little 
shells to make photograph frames, nor large 
white ones to mark out a garden path or road- 
way. Don’t put a big sea-shell inside a small 
fresh-water aquarium for the goldfish to bump 
their wondering noses against. Don’t make 
useless pincushions clasped between two clam- 
shells. Be very, very careful how you combine 
shells and flowers. Once in a great while the 
combination will be a beautiful success, but nine 
times out of ten it will be an incongruous failure. 

After don’t, do. Do gather shells if you have 
the opportunity, but gather them sparingly and 
with the exercise of choice. The little bright 
yellow shells of the common cockle or sea-snail, 
the graceful white whorls of the whelk, the tiny 
mussel shells, purple without and pearl within, 
fragile enough to crack at a breath, and those 
small common shells which look like delicate 
white and rosy scales—all of these may be turned 
to good account. 

They make the prettiest fringe in the world— 
prettier than balls or spangles or ravelled silk— 
for the ends of a pongee or white silk scarf em- 
broidered with seaweeds in their natural tints 
of red, pink, green, brown, yellow-brown or 
purple, They are very pretty, moreover, when 
strung in long strings and looped over the plain 
frames of marine views, as artists often loop 
rosaries over photographs of religious subjects 
from the old masters. 

Large clam-shells which you may desire to 
send to friends as souvenirs really can have very 
simple sea scenes—preferably sea and sky and a 
few gulils—painted in thefn, if one is capable of 
using oils on such a background without getting 
a look of heaviness and solidity. In a marine 
sketch, if anywhere, atmosphere is required. The 
staring white lighthouse with a sea like pea- 
soup and clouds like wool, such as one commonly 
finds in painted shells, can hardly be ee aoa 
successful, 

As for the gloriously colored foreign shell they 
are perfect in themselves and are themselves cen- 
tres, not adjuncts, of beauty. Put nothing in them, 
and let no one desecrate them with sketching or 
engraving upon their exquisite enamel. Fitly to 
arrange them is simply a question of good light, 
good background, good elevation, and of allowing 
a shell of any size to remain in solitary splendor. 
A single shell stands for the whole ocean—a heap 
of shells suggests the collector, or at best the 
beach. 
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REVERENCE OF LIFE. 
rayeth well who loveth well 
Bot man and bird and beast, 
expresses always our sympathetic thought when 
we hear that this or that famous person has not 
neglected to serve the least of our lower brethren. 
It is said that the Empress Eugenie was one day 
pouring tea at Fontainebleau, when a bat flew in 
at the window. A gentleman promptly knocked 
it down with his cane, and at Eugenie’s request 
the poor creature was picked up and taken to her. 


It was laid on the table before her, and, either 
dead or stunned, did not move. The empress 
began to fondle the bat, to stroke its repulsive 
breast with her delicate fingers, and to stretch out 
its wings. Then she opened its mouth, thrust in 
a straw and blew into its lungs to reanimate it. 

*But,”’ says Octave Feuillet, who tells the story, 
“the loveliest mouth in the world blew in vain.’ 

He seized the-opportunity, courtier as he was, 
to say that the bat, “to be insensible of such an 
honor, must be dead indeed.’’ But perhaps the 
pitiful empress cared less for the pretty speech 
than she would have cared for the poor little 
beastie’s life. 
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“BELOW CAIRO.” 


Two boatmen on the Ohio River were talking 
about the cold weather of a certain severe winter, 
says an exchange. 


“Tt was just awful,” said one of them. ‘At 
Cincinnati the river was froze tight, and the 
—— went down to twenty degrees below 

airo 

‘Below what ?”’ asked his puzzled companion. 

“Below Cairo, you dunce! You see, when it 
freezes at Cairo it must be pretty cold, so they say 
so many degrees below Cairo.” 

But light was bursting in upon the other man. 

‘*No, they do not!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘you’ve got 
it all wrong. It’s so many degrees below Nero.” 


laters ati ad a 
“MAMMA, what's an agnostic ? ?”” asked a little 


boy, who had been listening to a sceptic’ 8 conver- 
sation. “I know,” said his older sister, ‘‘it’s 


closet, where they answered the howl of the| somebody that don’t know anything!” 





12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send wep and we will Serge’ Fe one dozen 
miniature coptes and return your pict 
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SUMMER RESORTS DIRECTORY. 


A list of over 3000 hotels ong PRICE, 
boarding-houses, as, Cangeny 


rates of , from $4 to 39 
per week. 
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Solid 
Comfort 


If you cannot get one in 
your town write to us.’ 


ius. Poetical Catalogue FREE. 
Lawn, Swing, Steamer oud Invalid Chairs. 
D. J. PAYNE, Middletown, Conn. 


Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp.and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
best goods at right prices 
send for our Catalogue. 











BURGIN BROS., Springfield, Mass.. 


Bicycle 





—The only Skirt Self- adjusting 
to the Wheel 


—Graceful, Modest Effect, W ‘alk. 
ing or Riding .° 


—Bloomer Costumes, unnecessary 
for Practicability 


—Also Suitable for Golfing 


Samples of Homespuns, Serges, etc., and Directions for Self- 
Sams ae we dee ae 


V. BALLARD & SON 


256 Boylston Street, . . BOSTON, MASS 
BUY THE RELIABLE 
“‘Maine’”’ and “White Mountain’”’ 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The Best in the World. 
yeese have the latest scien- 





have positive dryness, are eco- 
nomical in the use of ice, free 
from cagure and musty air, 
are cleanly and allow perfect 
circulation. Have large doors, 
metallic shelves,flush bottoms, 
elegant bronze trimmings, ar- 
tistic carvings, beautiful fin 

ish. Manufactured on y by the 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
NASHUA, N. H. 








Sold Everywhere. 
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Manufactured 


solely by W. P. SHELDON, - - 


18 THE SUMMER BEVERAGE YOU SHOULD DRINK WHEN 


Tired ana Fatigued. 


The invigorating properties of fresh fruit are 





“Queen Sherbet” 


is made from Pure Fruit Juice, without artificial 
means of any kind. It is a delightful beverage, 
strengthening to the stomach and general sys- 
tem. Relieves fatigue caused by heat, over- 
work or play. 


Sale at all Soda Fountains. 


Malden, Mass. 














Novelties in Summer and Washable Outfits for Children and Boys. 


The above illustration pictures a few of the many outfits for ‘Little Men’’ to 


be found in our Juvenile Department. 


The newest ideas and most elegant. noyel- 


ties in dressy effects are the constant study of our designers, and parents will find 
garments produced in this branch of our business in great and interesting variety. 


Kilt Suits, Royal Middy Suits, Sweaters, 
Sallor Suits, Russian Biouse Suits, Sashes, 
Reefer Suits, Eton Suits, Waists, 
Zouave Suits, Balkan Blouse Suits, Blouses, 
Jersey Suits, Juvenile Vest Suits, Lanyards, 


Tuxedo Suits, 


White Pique Suits, 


Silk Collars. 


A. SHUMAN & CO., Shuman Corner, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AMERICA’S SHOES. 
Livy learns a hard Fact, and gains a Friend. 


“Well,” cried Ann, breathlessly, ‘did you get 
it? Did you get it, Livy ?” 

Livy, having come up the front steps, dropped 
her books on the door-sill and herself beside them. 
Her face was quite red from the hurried walk 
down-hill, and she struggled for breath as she 





fanned her hot cheeks with a big leaf wrenched 
from the elder-flower bush which spread its flat | 
disks of odorous white at the door. 

“Yes,’’ she panted, ‘I got it.”” And she tossed | 
her head as she spoke with a little air of triumph. | 

“Oh, thank mercy! And how did Virgie Patton 
take it? Was she mightily put out? Or did she 
pretend she didn’t care, or —”’ 

‘““My goodness, Ann,”’ said Livy, 
‘show you go on! If you wait till 
I get my breath, I’ll tell you.” 

She gazed up with a pettish move- 
ment of her head at her elder sister, 
standing in the middle of the deal- 
walled room, holding fast to the 
rough jeans blouse on which she 
had been sewing. Ann’s little, worn 
face gleamed with excitement. Her 
wide, pale eyes and pinched nose and 
nervous lips and thin, sand-colored 
hair—the very pose of her form in 
its faded calico frock — seemed to 
gain a new effect from the intensity 
of her eagerness. 

“T wonder if Ann was ever fat 
and rosy-cheeked ?”’ speculated Livy 
—herself a heavily built girl of four- 
teen, with a small, sweet face which 
seemed too babyish and pink and 
dimpled for her lavish young figure. 

“It was this way,”’ she began to 
explain, smoothing out the starchy 
folds of her fresh gingham gown. 
“They gave it to me because Virgie 
isa month youngerthanlam. You 
remember I told you how it’s going 
to be: America sits up on the plat- 
form on a throne all hung with 
wreaths of flowers, and each one of 
the scholars represents a foreign 
land, and brings America something 
in poetry from distant shores. Now 
like this: Jen Bains takes the part 
of Greece, and she comes up to the 
throne and bows low, and says: 


‘I bring rich gifts of art to thee, 
America, land of the free,’ 


and a whole lot more. And America—teacher 
made all the poetry up out of her head—America 
says: 


‘I thank thee, Greece, for gifts so rare, 
In freedom’s guerdon thou shalt share.’” 


“Guerdon? What's that?” 

“T reckon it means the same as gifts. The thing 
is going to be awful interesting. Folks are coming 
from twenty miles around in Pulaski and Wayne 
Counties to see us. We've been practising 
mighty near two months. Teacher’s been acting 
as America. But we all knew she was going to 
give the part either to me or Virgie Patton. She 
said she’d leave it to our marks; whoever got the 
best would get to be America. But we came out 
even, so she left it to age—and I got it!” 

“And a mighty marvel it is that she didn’t give 
it to Virgie, anyways!” cried Ann. ‘Virgie 
being the doctor’s daughter and humored to every- 
thing, and living up on the hill in a fine frame- 
house! O Livy! I’ve laid awake nights, tossing 
and turning, for fear they’d choose her and pass 
you by, because you was poor and lived down in 
the bottoms and had no well-off kin, but only just 
one sister as loves you fairly to death! 

“Yes, I do,” Ann went on, “for mother, when 
she was dying, a month after father was drowned 
in the big freshet that spring,—mother said to me, 
‘Ann, I’m a-passin’ over. And you’re the oldest 
of eight,’ says she, ‘and the oniest one I’ve raised. 
And hyer’s this little new baby that’ll most likely 
spindle away like the others,—pore little soul !— 
without’n maw nor paw. I give her to you, 
Nanny, for to do by.’ And I snuggled you up to 
my heart, Livy,—I was just eighteen,—and I 
haven’t ever had a thought since that wasn’t for 
you or about you. All that worries me is, I can’t 
do enough. I’dlike you to have a gold neck- 
chain and an organ —” 

“I'd like an organ!’’ sighed Livy, rising. 
“Virgie Patton takes music. Get me a piece of | 








corn bread and jell, Ann, please. We'll be better 
off sometime, won’t we? You may get more 
sewing to do, and we could pay for an organ so 
much down and the rest as we had it. Folks do.” 

“Times are mighty scant,’’ said Ann. Her 
voice rang hollow from the cupboard. ‘‘Sometimes 
I get right skeered thinking of the rent.” 

She came out with a wedge of yellow in her 
spare hand, and with her eyes set in anxious 
abstraction on the distant Kentucky hills, which, 
plumy with June, rose in purple shapes beyond 
the river hamlet. 

She could see the river, yellow with drought, 
which, long ago, had swept her father and other 
loggers away in a mad uprising. The tiny box- 
houses and occasional stores, the blunt church-spire 
and piles of lumber struck familiarly upon her. 


bright ribbon on her long braid, with needle- 
worked frills on her pretty gowns, with a ring on 
her finger, and a precise little smile on her lips. 
Upon seeing Ann or Livy, she always said, 
“How d’ do?” in a way that Ann construed as 
‘““uppity.’”” Whether it was or was not “uppity,” 
Ann always returned the salutation with stiffness, 
with swelling nostrils and puckered lips, barely 
pausing from her work, which, though poorly paid, 
at least enabled her to send Livy to school, and to 
buy needleworked edges for Livy’s cotton frocks. 
It was, therefore, with a jubilant swell of the 
heart that she heard of the honor which Livy had 
obtained over Virgie’s very head. That this 
| honor was hardly to be considered the reward of 
superior merit made no difference. Livy would 
be America, enthroned and exalted, while the 


The Conference under the red Peppers. 





‘‘Nan!”’ she whispered, ‘I forgot to tell you 
he’s ordered "em—Hales has. 1 told him he had 
to have ’em by next Monday; and here "twas 
Wednesday, so he told the dealer at Somerset to 
send ’em right along. O Nan! What’ll I do?” 

Ann was holding fast to her heavy needle. Her 
face was drawn to a mere brown kernel. 

“Livy,” she said, steadily, “I’m mighty glad 
the shoes are ordered. You're going to have ’em. 
So! I did up your white dress last night after 
you went to bed, and this morning I bought you 
four yards of blue ribbon. You're going to be 
America, Olivia Higgins. I'll get Mr. Jones to 
wait on me for the rent, and I'll pay Hales three 
dollars down on the shoes. And I’ll go round and 
try to beat up more sewing instead of waiting for 
it to come to me. If I could get hill sewing to do 
in place of village work, it'd pay me 
fine. Mebby I can. Anyhow you're 
going to have those shoes.”’ 

“OQ Nan, I’m so relieved! I —” 

“Don’t you worry one bit, Livy. 
I want you should look pretty as a 
picter a-sitting up yonder. For if I 
do say it, 1 never laid eyes on redder 
cheeks and curlier hair than you’ve 
got. You're just as handsome as 
they make "em, Livy, and just as 
good as you are good-lookin’ !”’ 

“Aw exclaimed Livy, 
shrugging her soft, idle shoulders 
and smiling her sweet, thoughtless 
smile. She was more than ever 
happy, now that delight had been 
briefly seasoned with anxiety. Her 
head went a little higher than she 
was wont to carry it, and as she 
stepped into Hales’s store upon the 
following day, to see if the shoes 
had come, quite an important swing 
manifested itself in her gait. 

Virgie Patton stood at the counter, 
buying ribbons which the teacher 
was going to arrange in rosettes of 
national significance. The scholars 
were to wear colored tokens of the 
countries represented; and as Livy 
came into the shop, Virgie was pick- 
ing out the brightest green in the 
show-case for Lreland’s decoration. 

Mr. Hales, the storekeeper, greeted 
Livy with a shout of welcome. 

“‘They’ve come!’’ he said. Diving 
under the counter he brought forth 
a box, opened it, and held up an 
amazingly smart pair of scarlet 
boots. They had mincing little toes 


now !”’ 


In front of her own meagre dwelling the road | doctor's proud daughter merely brought from | and heels as red and high as those on which Louis 


ran up to the half-dozen houses on the hill summit, 
where the doctor and preacher and mill-managers 
lived in an exclusive world of their own. The 
schoolhouse stood midway between the hill and 
the lowland, as if exemplifying the neutral posi- 


tion which learning occupies in the scale of things. 


There, at least,—so Ann Higgins proudly judged, 
—her Livy could meet upon a plane of equality 
even so petted and pampered a child of fortune as 
the doctor’s daughter. 

For the doctor’s daughter, even in her baby- 
hood, had possessed a haughty little way, as of 
one born to the purple, and Miss Ann vividly 
remembered the small creature who, holding by 
her black nurse’s hand, had been wont to toddle 
along the hill’s brow, or down the road to the 
store. 

She had been a dainty little thing in her 
white frocks and strapped slippers, with fringes 


of yellow hair sunning themselves below the cape | 


of her embroidered sunbonnet. 

She had been generous, too. For once she 
stopped at the Higgins gate and thrust a damp 
piece of peppermint candy through the pickets to 
the black-eyed baby who sat on the doorstep 
nursing a rag-doll. 

“Law now, Miss Virgie!’ the black maid 
expostulated, snatching up her charge. ‘Aint 
you got no mo’ sense? Mekkin’ up to po’, low- 
down white folks like dat-ah ?”’ 

And forthwith Miss Patton had been borne 
screaming away, while Ann Higgins, clasping 
her linsey-clad little sister to her indignant bosom, 
gazed after the departing two in speechless resent- 
ment. 

Ann never forgot this incident. It rankled in 
her heart during the years which brought those 
diverse babyhoods to equally diverse girlhoods. 
Virgie Patton had grown up fair and stately, and 
Ann Higgins often saw her pass the house with a 





foreign lands a gift to lay at the queen’s feet. 
*sT’ll bet she’s right sick over it,’’ said Ann. 
“She was taken back,’”’ owned Livy. “I saw 
| that. For though she knew they’d have to offer 
| me the throne, she never thought I'd take it.” 
“Not take it! Why?” 
| “She reckoned I couldn’t afford to get the 
clothes.”” Livy explained this over the last of the 
corn bread. ‘She said we couldn’t get up the 
| costume. America’s got to wear a white dress —”’ 
| You got a white muslin.” 

| “I know. And she wears a blue sash —"’ 

| ‘You can get one. They’ve got blue ribbon at 
| Hales’s.”’ 

| **And red shoes.” 
| ‘Red shoes ?” 
| *M’m. Hales don’t keep ’em, but he’ll order 


| 


| 
| 


| 


|’em. He'll know to-morrow how much they’ll | 


| be,”’ said Livy, opening her grammar. 

| It did not occur to them that red shoes might 
cost more than the ordinary black boots common 
to the village; but the next day, when Livy came 
home from school, she looked pale. 

‘“‘Nan,”’ she breathed, ‘“‘Hales says red shoes 
are worth six dollars !”’ 

Ann’s own face whitened. Her brain reeled 
under the amazing intelligence that a pair of 
useless red shoes could cost twice the monthly 
rent of her house. Precisely twice the rent—and 
she had only three dollars laid away under a stone 
in the hearth. Three dollars only, for work was 
slack in summer when the loggers were idle and 
their families practising economy. 

“We haven’t got it, have we?’’ gasped Livy. 
“Oh good gracious! It'll almost kill me to own 
up that we haven’t got enough to buy those shoes! 
If I give up America they’ll all know why! Oh! 
oh! oh!” 

She let her voice out in a wail, and then rather 





suddenly she caught her breath in a scared way. 





XV. used to glide over the waxed floors of the 
palace at Versailles. And they were daintily 
scalloped and stitched and silk-lined and buttoned, 
and the shine of them against Mr. Hales’s shirt- 
front was such as holly-berries have when they 
gleam against snow. Even Virgie Patton uttered 
a small scream of admiration. 

‘‘How lovely |” she cried. Her lip trembled a 
little as she looked at them—these beautiful shoes 
she might herself have worn if only she had been 
a month older! 

She had shed an irresistible tear or two upon 
seeing that paper diadem, and the teacher had 
patted her and petted her and said: 

“Never mind, dear! Olivia is really older than 
you, and the people in the bottoms would have 
been ceeply offended if I had favored any of 
the hill children. Don’t cry. You will make 
the sweetest kind of Germany—your hair is so 
yellow !’’ 

Virgie had been a little heartened, but at sight 
of these red, red shoes, the pain came back. 

“And six dollars aint a cent too high for ’em!”’ 
said Mr. Hales; ‘“they’re fine as silk — them 
shoes.” 

“Six dollars ?’’ echoed Virgie. 

‘‘My sister wanted me to have ’em,”’ said Livy, 
resenting something in Virgie’s tone. ‘No matter 
how much they might have cost, Nan would have 
had me to have ’em—though we heard it narrated 
round that we couldn't afford to get America's 
clothes.”’ 

Virgie flushed. ‘If you mean me,” she broke 
out, unwisely, ‘‘all I can say is that I did think 
your sister might not want to go to the expense. 
Every one knows she works hard—harder than 
she ought —’’ 

*“Who says so, Virgie Patton ?”’ 

“I do! And every one else. They say she’s 
working herself into the grave to educate you and 
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make a lady of you. And mamma says your 
sister is wrong to rear you up to be lazy and 
selfish. And papa says many times when he’s out 
on night calls he sees Miss Ann working ’way 
past midnight. And he says she won’t last long, 
burning the candle at both ends. And he knows 
about those things. That’s what, Olivia Higgins!” 

They faced each other over America’s shoes. 
Both pairs of eyes were bright and hard, both 
pairs of cheeks red. Then Livy turned very white, 
and snatching up the shoes slipped them into their 
box, put the box under her arm and left the store. 

Ann smiled up at her as she burst into the room 
—Ann, gentle as ever, a faded, outworn creature 
with toil-gnarled hands. 

Livy looked at her once, and then climbed up to 
the loft-room and cast herself face-downward 
among a lot of last-year hickory nuts. They cut 
into her flesh, but she did not feel them as she lay 
there shaking with stifled sobs and moaning to 
herself, ‘‘Nan! my Nan!—oh, forgive me! forgive 
me!”’ 

An hour later the doctor’s wife, glancing over 
her vine-hung porch-rail, said : 

‘“‘Isn’t that Livy Higgins coming in our gate ?”’ 

Virgie, huddling pale and quiet on the step, 
stared, started, and said, ‘‘Yes, mamma!”" 

Livy came straight up the path. She had never 
crossed the doctor’s threshold but once before— 
a year ago upon the solemn occasion of her first 
vaccination. She had been cold with awe upon 
that earlier visit, but now she walked steadily and 
her lips were locked and her softly dimpled chin 
looked as if cut in stone. She did not seem to 
see Mrs. Patton. She stepped toward Virgie, held 
out the shoe-box she carried, and said : 

‘Will you buy these? We wear the same size. 
I ordered them of Hales, but we can’t afford to 
pay for them. And if you'll take them and be 
America, I'll never forget it as long as I live.” 

‘‘But, Livy—we would rather see you take the 
part,’’ began Mrs. Patton, kindly. 

“I will never be America!”’ said Livy. “If you 
will only take the shoes I shall be grateful.” 

“If you really desire it, then —”’ 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Livy. And she turned 
and ran down the steps and was out of sight in a 
moment. 

Another torment was before her—to tell Ann 
that after all Virgie Patton was to be queen of the 
nations. 

To collect herself for this disclosure Livy climbed 
again to the loft-room and lay down under the 
strung red peppers. The room yellowed with 
sunset. A mouse came out of a corner and looked 
at the prostrate figure among the nuts. From 
below came a smell of frying bacon, and the sound 
of crockery as Ann set the table for supper. 

Livy heard a sound of talking; voices were 
mingled. 

‘Let me go up, please!’’ pleaded a girl’s tones, 
“oh, let me go up to her!”’ 

There was a step on the ladder. Then, in the 
opening above it rose a straw hat, a fringe of fair 
hair, a pair of blue eyes, and the slender shoulders 
of the doctor’s daughter. 

“Livy!” cried the visitor, stepping up into the 
loft, ““O Livy! I’m most awfully ashamed of 
what I said to you in the store! And I’ve come to 
ask you not to remember it—and to be America 
yourself! I couldn’t be happy to wear these shoes, 
Livy. And all the scholars like you better than 
me!”’ 

Livy, lifted on her elbows, stared. 
for those —”’ 

“Oh, don’t think of the price, Livy! Mamma 
says she’ll get Hales to take less for ‘em. She’s 
down talking to Miss Ann now, about some fine 
sewing sle wants toget done. And mamma says if 
you'll crochet her some of that lovely edging like 
you have on your aprons—I’ve seen you knitting 
it at recess—she’ll pay you for it so you can settle 
with Hales your own self for the shoes. O Livy! 
—promise! It'll please me more than anything— 
and Miss Ann! it’ll please her!” 

Livy felt dazed. She had never thought to find 
herself whimpering on Virginia Patton’s neck, 
with Virginia’s gold-ringed hand smoothing her 
hair and Virginia’s cheek against her own. 

“T’ll do anything you want me to!”’’ sobbed 
Livy. “And I thank you, Virgie, for telling me 
what a selfish thing I’ve been. I’d got so used to 
having Nan do everything for me that I didn’t 
realize it. But now I’m going to work! ‘Things 
are going to be mighty different for my Nan!” 

“Tl help you,” said Virgie, solemnly, ‘for 
we're truly friends now, aren’t we, Livy!” 

“We are!” said Livy, with equal solemnity. 
And they kissed each other there under the red 
peppers. Eva WILpER McG.asson. 


“T can’t pay 
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PRODUCING A PEARL. 

Science has a ‘‘strategical process’ for the pro- 
duction of pearls. Lately at the Smithsonian 
Institution, in Washington, D. C., a very large 
pearl was shown, which had been produced by 
strategy from a fresh-water mussel. 

The nucleus of this wonderful stone was nothing 
more nor less than an oval lump of beeswax, 


which had been placed and left for a few years | 


between the valves of the mollusk, which had at 


once proceeded to coat it with the pink nacre it) 


secreted for lining its shell. 


‘The mussel was kept in an aquarium while | 
It belonged to a/| 
species common in American rivers, and it is| 


engaged in its lengthy task. 





pearl factory for himself, by keeping a tank full 
of mussels, and humbugging them into making 
“great pink pearls’’ for him. 

But the intending experimentalist is cautioned 
against avarice; the ‘‘nucleus’’ must be introduced 
well under the mantle of the creature and, above 
all, it must not be too large. 
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JUNE IN AUSTRALIA. 


FY a wind that on her virgin forehead blows 
s born too late to speak of last year’s rose ; 

She never saw a blossom, but her eyes 

Of tender ooaeey see aan, gracious skies. 


re] on with sea-son 8, and her nights 
of stars, on lands of frosty lights 
—Henry Clarence Kendall. 


Her days 
Shine. full 
Selected. 


++ 


A STOLEN DINNER. 


The Mistake into which Hunger betrayed a touring 
Ariist. 

‘*Melissa Jane! Do you know what time it is ?”’ 
called Mrs. Baker, in a voice pitched high to be 
heard above Melissa’s sewing-machine in the next 
room. 

“Yes’m, it’s half-past eight, isn’t it ?”* 

“It's three minutes more'n that by this clock. 
You'll be late to school, sure as you live.” 

“Oh, I can get there in twenty minutes, mother; 
I just want to finish this skirt. I haven’t touched 
the waist yet, and Tuesday’ll be the Fourth, you 
know.” 

Whiz! buzz! whiz! went the machine, faster 
than ever. The mother contended with it no 
longer, but relieved her irritated mind in an under- | 
tone : 

“Just as if your blue gingham wasn’t good 
enough to wear to a Fourth o’ July picnic! 
Course you can get to school in twenty minutes if 
you streak it, but you'll be all heated up doing it, 
and you didn’t eat half a breakfast, either.’ 

Here the machine stopped, and a bright-faced 
girl came into the kitchen. 

“There, I’m going now, mother,” she said, 
cheerfully, as she smoothed her hair and tied on 
her hat at the looking-glass in the old clock on 
the shelf between the windows. ‘The skirt's done 
now, and I shall have all day Saturday to make 
over the waist. I wish I could afford to get one 
of those white lawn ones we saw at Mitford, with 
the ruffle down the front, but I can’t; they were a 
dollar. Well, good-by !’’ 

She had almost reached the gate, with a swift, 
scudding step, when her mother called after her : 

‘‘Where’s your dinner-pail, Melissa ?”’ 

The girl wheeled around with a face of dismay. 

“Oh dear! I forgot all about putting up any, 
and I can’t spare another minute.” 

“Well, you are bright!’’ retorted her mother, 
fiercely; then with instant relenting, she added, 
“Never mind; I'll send it somehow. Here's 
Azro’s team coming down the hill now. Run 
along—I’ll fix it, and you can send over to the 
station.” 

The last words were a hoarse scream like that 
of a sea-bird, but Melissa understood, waved her 
hand gratefully, then ducked under the pasture 
bars, and went skimming across lots to the little 
red schoolhouse on the other side of the hill. 

“She won’t lose anything by her carelessness,” 
muttered Mrs. Baker, watching her with an 
indulgent smile. ‘Those mince turnovers’ll be | 
done by the time Azro’s team gets along, and I’ll | 
put in the last o° the fruit-cake, too. I shall be 
making some more next week.” 

She stepped briskly into the pantry, thinking 
complacently what a smart girl Melissa was to 
make all her own clothes—and nobody in meeting 
looked nicer than she; and she was keeping school 
and helping about the house besides. Her mother 
had half a mind to send to Mitford by Azro, on 
the sly, and get one of those waists for her; but 
no, they had both resolved to save every dollar 
this summer to get that handsome marble head- 
stone for father’s grave. A tear was dashed away 
as she opened the oven door and drew out the pan 
of spicy-smelling turnovers. 

She put the largest one on the window-seat to 
cool while she prepared the rest of the dinner, 
which was ready just as the heavy load of boards 
reached the gate. 

“Az—ro!”’ shecalled. ‘‘Wa—it a—min—ute!”’ 
and taking another turnover in her hand, she 
stepped briskly down the path toward the sun- 
burned giant who was waiting under a rock 
maple, fanning himself with his hat. 

‘‘Mornin’, Mis’ Baker!’’ was his greeting. 

“Good morning, Azro! Melissa forgot her 
dinner-pail, and I thought perhaps you'd just as 
soon take it along and leave it at the station. 
She’ll send Bub Gove over for it at noon. Perhaps 
you'd relish one o’ my turnovers, too, if you've | 
been on the road long enough to get hungry.” 

“Guess likely I’m hungry enough for your | 
cookin’ ’most any time,’’ was the gallant reply, | | 
as the teamster took the pail and an appreciative | 
bite out of his own share. When he reached the 
little railroad station, he saw Dave Crosby, its 
master, hoeing in his potato-field at a considerable 
distance, no train being due for several hours. 

‘‘Hullo!”’ shouted Azro, holding up the pail. 

‘Hullo yourself!” responded Dave. 

‘Teacher's dinner! She’ll send Bub Gove for 
it!” 

“All right!’ roared the station-master, and 
went on hoeing. The only words that reached 
him were ‘‘dinner” and ‘‘Bub Gove,” but he saw 








A little before noon Dave stopped hoeing and 
lounged over to the station, where his own dinner 
was waiting for him in another tin pail. His 
house was a mile away, and he never went home 
till the evening up-train had gone by. He made 
short work of his clumsy sandwich, a stout pickled 
cucumber and two doughnuts, and was deep in 
yesterday’s paper when a light step on the plat- 
form made him turn his head, expecting to see 
stubby and freckled Bub Gove. But he saw a 
slender young man in russet shoes and dark blue 
flannels of city cut, with the camp-stool and 
sketch-book of an artist strapped upon his shoul- 
ders. 

“The next train for the mountains reaches here 
at one, I believe ?’” remarked the new-comer, with 
a friendly nod as he seated himself on the shaded 
edge of the platform. 


“That’s the summer ’rangement,’’ answered | 


Dave, ‘‘but it don't begin till next week. No up- 
train now till five-thirty.”’ 

“‘Five-thirty !’’ cried the youth. ‘And I’m as 
hungry as a hawk! I slept at Ryeport last night, 
and rambled over here sketching, thinking I could 
catch a train that would bring me to the Pemige- 
wasset in time for dinner. I’ve been walking and 
working ever since eight.” 

“Sorry I’ve eat all my dinner,” said Dave. 
‘You'd ’a’ been welcome to half on’t. I can’t 
say more’n that, for hoeing’s hungry work, too.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! But isn’t there a tavern or a 
farmhouse anywhere near ?”’ 

‘‘Nary tavern, and no farm withina mile. You 
see, both our villages wanted this station, an’ so 
*twas set between the two, an’ don’t ’commodate 
anybody. The nearest house is the schoolhouse. 

“That reminds me,’’ added Dave. ‘“There’s a 
pail o’ dinner inside there for one of the boys, an’ 


it’s time he come for itnow. Mebbe youc’n trade | 


with him, if you’ve got a spare dime about you. 
He’s a master hand for makin’ money, Bub Gove 
is; an’ seein’ Fourth o’ July’s so near, ten cents 
for firecrackers would look bigger to him than 
any victuals his folks are likely to put up for him. 
Well, I must be gettin’ back to my pertaters. 
You can dicker with him when he comes.” 

He slouched away, leaving Hardy Payson scan- 
ning the wood-path on which Dave’s gestures had 
indicated that Bub Gove might be expected. It 
was ten minutes after twelve, and Hardy grew 
hungrier every moment. 

At last he rose and went into the little waiting- 
room. On a small table near the open window 
stood Melissa’s pail. Hardy eyed it greedily; 
then he took it up. It was provokingly heavy. 

“There’s too much for one small boy,” he 
thought. “I might just peep in and decide what 
I want beforehand.” 

He seated himself in a heavy wooden armchair, 
drew the pail toward him, and lifted the cover. A 
delightful fragrance stole out, but only cool grape 
leaves were visible. An eager sniff—a guilty 
glance out of the window—no boy yet! He lifted 
the leaves! 

‘“‘Here’s luck! A mince turnover! What a 
sight for a hungry man! And whata smell! I 
must have this, Bub Gove, at any price!” 

He felt in his. pockets and pulled out one five- 
cent-piece, one dime and three coppers. The dime 
was gravely placed in the middle of the table. 

‘“‘That for the turnover,”’ he said. “Now what 
next >” 


Lifting a corner of the napkin, a slab of cheese | 
| a lady’s lunch.” 


became visible. 

“Ha! This goes with the turnover, of course,” 
and the nickel was laid beside the ten-cent-piece. 
Another fold revealed a slice of fruit-cake. 

“Far too indigestible for you, Bub Gove; but 
seems to me this is all dessert. Where is the 
dinner ?”’ 

The cake, crumbling with richness, was placed 





| now ? 


in the upturned cover, and now appeared two | 


creamy white squares of buttermilk bread, from 


whose edges something besides butter had been | 


pressed out. 

**Honey, by Jove!’’ he whispered, as he sucked 
his finger, ‘‘and yet the station-master insinuated 
that Bub Gove’s folks wouldn’t put up much of a 
dinner! Now one of these squares is mine, of 
course. Bub may keep the other, and half the 
cake and cheese, but the turnover is mine, and 
why shouldn’t I begin at once? Here is the legal 
tender.”’ 





a hungry tramp. Please spend the money for a 
Fourth of July treat, and forgive yours peni- 
tently, ae eg 

Then the cover went down with a snap, and in 
five minutes more the remainder of poor Melissa's 
dinner had gone down, too. 

As Hardy stepped outside he saw a barefooted 
boy about ten years old coming at full speed out 
of the woods. In an instant the young artist saw 
himself as a pirate, the base robber of that inno- 
cent child eager for that stolen dinner, his mouth, 
doubtless, watering for that turnover! Like a 
starched garnmient suddenly dipped, Hardy’s self- 
possession collapsed. He snatched up his strap, 
fled out the rear door, and was half-way across 
Dave Crosby's field before Bub Gove entered at 
the front. 

“T will confess to the station-master, and 
then hide myself till the train comes,” Hardy 
thought. 

‘““Wal—how'd you prosper with Bub Gove?" 
Dave inquired, resting on his hoe, and wiping the 
perspiration from his face. 

Hardy sat down behind a clump of elderberry 
bushes, which concealed him from his victim. 

“T ate it all,’”’ he cried. ‘‘It was too good, and 
I was so desperately hungry.” 

“Ate it all?’ repeated Dave; ‘well, I knew 
Bub was fond o’ money, but I s’posed he'd keep a 
bite or two.” 

“TI didn’t give him a chance,” groaned Hardy. 
“T ate it all before he came in sight—but I put a 
dollar-bill in the pail,” he added, as Dave's jaw 
fell. 

“A dollar-bill! O-oh—you’re solid with Bub, 
then. He’ll be tickled most to death !”’ 

‘*You’re sure he’ll not mind losing his lunch ?” 

“Oh, I'll resk that,’ was the consoling reply, 
but just then a shrill halloo was heard, and Bub 
Gove was seen running toward them calling 
indistinctly. 

‘*You, can explain,’’ said the artist, ‘‘I’ll take a 
walk till train time.” 

He leaped the brush fence, and was soon lost to 
sight in the dense growth which bordered a little 
brook. The stream grew wider; charming pools, 
mossy logs, foamy cascades and gracefully bend- 
ing birches succeeded each other, luring him on 
and on, till he quite forgot the episode of the pail, 
and lost himself in sketching. 

Five o’clock came before he followed the brook 
back to the potato patch, and the station where 
Dave was already in the ticket office with an air of 
official dignity, which vanished as his eyes fell 
upon Hardy. His honest face flashed with fun, 
and leaning out of his window he said in a 
mysterious undertone : 

**You did well to lay low all this time! You're 
up a tree, sir, higher’n a kite! You’ve been an 
gone an’ put your foot in it this time, an’ no 
mistake ;’’ then he burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Was heangry ? Was he very hungry? Wasn't 
it enough ?”’ asked Hardy, in dismay. 

“Why, *tworn’t Bub’s at all!” gasped Dave, 
twas the schoolmarm’s—Melissy Baker’s.”’ 

“The teacher’s! A lady ?’’ 

“Yes, sir. Nicest girl in town, too. Bub had 
eat his own—she hadn’t had a mouthful. An’ 
“taint likely she’ll touch any stranger's dollar—an’ 
there was Bub ready to cry ‘cause ‘twasn’t his. 
Sech a time!"’ and Dave cackled in delight. 

“But you told me that it was his,’’ said Hardy, 
sternly ; ‘‘I’d have starved before I’d have touched 


‘Hush! Here she comes now, and Bub with 
her. My! aint her head well up, an’ aint his 
down! Now’s your chance to argufy for all that 
you’re worth, an’ you've got jest five minutes to 
do it in, ef you’re goin’ in the five-thirty. Ticket 
All right, here ’tis, an’ here’s your change. 
Brace up, I’m on your side ef wanted ;’’ he added, 
in a gleeful whisper, as Hardy stepped gravely 
out upon the platform and came face to face with 
Melissa. 

“Glad I aint in his shoes,’’ muttered Dave, 
peeping through the blind; ‘‘stands up to it like a 
little man, though. Melissy’s flustrated a’ready ; 
wish’t I could hear what that city feller’s sayin’. 
Bub’s beginnin’ to grin—wonder where that dollar- 
bill is?” 

It was crushed in Melissa’s hot, trembling hand. 
She had fancied during her hurried walk from the 


schoolhouse, that it would be a simple matter to 


The dime was now dropped into the pail, and | | leave it with Dave, for the impertinent stranger. 
Hardy's teeth disappeared in the buttermilk-bread | Or if by any chance the man himself had the face 


at the same moment. 


Alas for his principles! | to appear, she would loftily remark that he was 


With every mouthful his conscience grew harder. | welcome to the food, but would trouble him to 


The cheese was “fairly divided by his penknife, 


one-half was soon gone, and the nickel followed | 


the dime. 
Then he began to search his pockets for a 


remembered quarter, but no amount of fumbling | 


produced it. At last he recollected giving it to the 
| little girl he came upon in a field, crying over her 
spilled berries. 

He drew out his pocket-book. No silver there! 
What should he do? A dollar-bill was too much, 
but eighteen cents was far too little for such 
refreshments. If he had eaten it all, now—a 
dollar —! 


Happy thought! He would eat all, and leave 


that crisp, clean bill to delight the boy, who proba- 
Some of his | under it like a freshly caught fish, and continued, 


bly never owned so much in his life. 
schoolmates would give him a bite, of course. 

No sooner thought than done. 
repocketed, the dollar-bill placed on the emptied | 


napkin in the pail, and on top a leaf from his | | very, I mean,” 


suggested that the result of the experiment opens | the pail set inside the open window of the little | pocket tablet with these words hastily scribbled : 
waiting-room to wait for Bub Gove. 


to everybody the possibility of establishing a small 


‘DEAR Bus.—Your dinner was too tempting to | 


take back his money. 

She had pictured a dusty, middle-aged wayfarer, 
whom she could first cow and then patronize; 
nothing could be simpler! But when the tall, 
dignified youth stepped suddenly forth, hat in 
hand, bowing deferentially, she faltered, and the 
hand with the bill fell among the folds of her blue 


| gingham skirt. 


“I have to beg your pardon, Miss Baker. I 
stole your lunch. I’m very sorry, but I thought 
it was a boy’s,”’ said Hardy, with sincerity, too 
respectful and considerate to look for more than 
an instant into the girl’s confused and blushing 
face. 

He laid his hand lightly on Bub—who wriggled 


| “I think this must be the boy I supposed I was 


The coins were | leaving to hunger.” 


“It’s no matter at all. I wasn’t hungry—not 
said Melissa, correcting herself 
| conscientiously. 

“I wish I could believe it,” said Hardy. “I 
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was dreadfully hungry myself—that’s the only 
excuse I have. And the turnover was very good.” 

‘Mother does make good turnovers,”’ said 
Melissa, whose confusion had vanished before the 
strange youth’s simple and natural manner. 

At that moment the whistle of the train was 
heard, and Melissa knew that she had but a few 
moments left to get rid of the dollar-bill, which 
seemed burning her hand. She held out the 
money, saying, ‘“You must take this back.” 

“If you are sure I should, I must,’’ he said. 
“But I really think I ought to be allowed to give 
something to somebody for my excellent lunch. 
If you will keep it for some poor person, or the 
missionary-box, or anybody your mother thinks 
entitled to it, I’d think it very kind of you—and 
forgiving, too.” 


“Well, then,” said Melissa, simply, and frankly | very’ early age which would have allowed either | his opponent, the trembling and precarious pos- | 
The political tension of these 


shook hands with him as he raised his hat and 
sprang on the train. 
It is needless to record all that Dave Crosby and 


Bub Gove and Mrs. Baker and Melissa explained | 


and exclaimed, protested and retorted before the 
sun had set. Enough to say that the mother’s 
clear mind and strong will ended the discussion 
thus: 

“That dinner was mine; that young man paid 
for it handsomely; this dollar's mine—he said it 
was to go where I thought it belonged—and I 
know where it belongs.” 

She held a whispered conference with Azro, 
when his weary-footed team came by at nightfall, 
and Melissa did not refuse to accept the ruffled 
white waist in which she was decidedly the belle 
of the picnic. Lavra D. NIcHoLs. 
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A GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


The Characteristics, professional and personal, of Sir 
Andrew Clark, Bart., M.D., P.R.S., LL. D. 


By the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone. 


In the latter portion of his life, Sir Andrew 
Clark had an opportunity of constituting a slight 
personal tie between the United States of America 
and himself. He accompanied Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, to 
Canada, at the time when her husband was Vice- 
roy of the Dominion, and he devoted the remaining 
morsel of his scanty vacation to a very short trip 
into the United States, which, by his singular | 
personal activity, he turned to the best account, 
of course within a very limited circle only. 

Whether any echo of his British fame has found 
a voice in that country, Iam not well aware. But 


there were considerations connected with his char- | 


acter and career which have an interest not wholly 
dependent on time and place. The whole course 
of his career, and the whole of his character, 
tended to lift upwards the great profession to which 
he belonged; and the man of whom this can truly 
be said is entitled to a place among the benefactors 
of civilized and Christian society. 


It would be presumptuous in me to raise the | 
question whether Sir Andrew Clark was entitled to | 


any still higher professional place in posthumous 
distinction than that which for years he enjoyed, 
—in fact, during his lifetime,—namely, the place 
of the first practising physician of this country. 
The death of Sir William Gull and the retire- 
ment of Sir William Jenner, both of them 
his seniors, had long left him without a rival. 
Whether he is to take rank with our few great 
physicians of the past who were more than the 
first practitioners of their day, I do not even ask. 
But it is an unquestioned fact that his death made 
an impression upon the profession altogether 


without parallel during the term of more than | 


sixty years through which I have resided in 
London. 

The very distinguished man, whom prevailing 
or general opinion would probably now recognize 
as first upon the living list, himself said to me, 
“The profession has never sustained a loss like 
this.” Without arrogating to Clark such prerog- 
atives of genius as belong only to the double 
superlatives of human society,—those who, even 
among the great, are of superior greatness,—an 
adequate cause may probably be found in his 


extraordinary devotion to his profession for that | 


unparalleled outburst of feeling among medical 
men which marked the death of Clark. 

He did not merely love it, he worshipped it. 
This gave, within certain lines, a bias to a mind | 
singularly open, liberal and fair; and on questions 
where the tradition of the doctors was fixed, he 
would hardly allow himself to argue. Against 
himself did he most of all apply this sentiment in 
the unmeasured and relentless work which he 
exacted from a constitution and a frame which 
were anything but strong, and were in all likeli- 
hood sustained beyond their natural capabilities 
by the commanding spirit that mastered as well 
as inhabited the corporeal form. 

On one occasion, when he had been spending 
his vacation at a mansion which he had rented in 
Scotland, and the time he allowed himself had all 
but expired, a visitor condoled with him on the 
prospect of his soon resuming his very heavy 
labors. His brief reply was, “Sir, I am very 
fond of my profession.” He estimated his own 
working hours at little short of sixteen per day; 
including, of course, his times of transit from 
patient to patient, which he did his utmost to 
redeem from anything like relaxation by a regular 
provision for reading in his carriage; and also his 
brief and hasty meals, from which we may be 
sure that thought was rarely or never dismissed. 





drawn thither he enjoyed it. 


somed into so much distinction and celebrity. 


hat.” 





| of them to print an image on his memory. 
| of his boyhood was spent in Dun- 

dee, where he acquired the rudi- 

ments both of his general and his 
professional education. 

At a banquet given him there in 
his later life he stated that his boy- 
hood was feeble, and that ‘‘he had 
little expectation, and not much | 
desire, to live.”’ It is not recorded | 
of him that he tuok part in boyish 
sports. But he soon came under a 
} local physician of ability as a pupil, 
| and at a very early age his eventual 
| eminence was confidently predicted. 

When, subsequently, he came to | 
| attend the lectures of Dr. J. A. 
Robertson, that physician said to 

| his son, ‘‘Clark is the best student 
|I ever had in my class. If you 
both live, you will see him head of 
| the medical profession.”’ 

What was, however, much more 
| than this was the moral elevation 
| which his young life had already 
attained. In a brief but very in- 
teresting sketch of his life by 
Doctor Church,—which, it appears, 
will soon be followed by a more 
extended biography,—we are as- 
sured by one of his fellow-students 
that, “even as a boy, he was sin- 
| Sularly pure and noble-minded, 
scorning everything that was } 
| mean, ” and that “he seemed to 
| live on a higher level than them 
| alll.” 

| It is needless to dwell at any 
length upon details which substan- 
tially correspond in the case of all, 
| or of all successful, medical stu- 
| dents. He first took out his di- 
ploma as a surgeon, and he entered | 

| for service on the establishment of 

| the Royal Navy. In that position é 

| he lectured with great ability at 

Haslar. But he never served afloat, and soon 
became connected with the London Hospital in the 
metropolis. 

He was here chosen .ere long to be assistant 
physician. He had therefore migrated from the 
surgical branch; and I believe that, in accordance 
with usual practice, he thereafter entirely abstained 
from all practice of surgery. 

This appointment was obtained in 1854. It was 
some thirty years later when I happened to be on 
a sea-trip with him. His eye was always upon 
me for sanitary purposes. I had been under 
surgical treatment for a secondary matter, and it 
happened to occur to him that I required the 
administration of a local application, which he 
administered accordingly, the profession being at 
the moment unrepresented except in his person. 

Though it was a matter of little immediate 
consequence, it required sleight of hand, and the 
appliances were of course imperfect; but I well 
recollect that I was surprised at the rapidity and 
facility of his work, and said to myself on the 
instant that he did it even better than the distin- 
guished operator whom I had been regularly 
inviting for a like purpose. 

His professional reputation soon became broadly 
and solidly established. His hospital was in the 




















| socially and morally from the West End of | 


| fashion, wealth, politics and general cultivation 
| than, through the self-denying labors of many, it 
| has since come to be. 
So far back as twenty-eight years ago my wife 


advantage, the foundations of a friendship which 
grew and grew. It continued, down to the time 
of his lamented death in 1893, to be both person- 
ally and professionally close. 

I will here mention briefly the politics of Sir 
Andrew Clark; nor would even so much be said 
of them but for an incident which serves to show 
that this man, strong in science, in will, in prac- 
tical energy and skill, and in wide experience, 
retained, in the province of the mere man of the 
world, something like the simplicity of the child. 

He was as to politics a Liberal, in the sense in 
which the enormous majority of Liberals have 
understood the term. He was a reputed candi- 
date for one of the Scotch University seats. Those 
seats have been commonly, and are now, bestowed 
under political influences which are mainly those 
of Toryism. But it is a Toryism liable to be 
traversed upon occasion by the strong professional 
preferences of the voters supplied by the great 





He very rarely went into society, though when 
I have now said, 
perhaps, enough to show that the life of Sir 
Andrew Clark was something more than that of a | stand for one of these seats at a certain election 
brilliant and successful practitioner; and if so, it | which was impending; it was also deemed certain, 
may be well now to afford the reader a glimpse of | at least among Liberals, that he would carry the 
the boyhood and youth which in due course blos- | | election, while it may safely be stated as a mini- 


Sir Andrew Clark was an Aberdeenshire man. 
But he seems to have come of a stock not physi- | and as there was one individual more interested 
cally robust. He was born in 1826, and both his than any other in the resolution he had formed, 
parents were dead before he had reached even the | he summarily informed that individual, namely, 


Much 


The people of Aberdeenshire are largely esteemed | | formidable claimant for the position. 
to be the “longest-headed”’ in all Scotland, and a | up his mind, however, not to assume this addi- 
| hat of a size larger than is commonly required in | tional burden, and accordingly not to stand at the 
Scotland is known in the trade as “an Aberdeen | coming election. 


medical schools of Scotland, in cases where they | 


virtually command the constituency. 
It was believed that Sir Andrew Clark would 


;mum that by Tories he was regarded as a most 
He made 


On arriving at this decision, as he was ever on 
the watch for opportunities to do acts-of kindness, 


sessor of the seat. 





Sir Andrew Clark. 


gent ie more than two, or at the outside, than 
| four minutes. 

Let not these words be thought to savor of 
levity. They set forward the negative side of 
what may, and also should be, stated in an 
affirmative form. I ought, however, first to state 
that, during twelve of the years of his professional 
relations with me, I was Prime Minister, and was 
therefore charged with the duty of submitting 
recommendations to the sovereign in matters of 
rank and title. 

Resuming the thread of my observations, | 
desire to point out that the motive force which 


constantly directed his actions, was one passed 
through a threefold cord of love: love to God, 
| love to man, and love to his profession. For any 


self-love, except in association with these, there 
was in Sir Andrew Clark no room. 


| He was in a pecuniary sense a very successful 


physician. His practice embraced 
personages of wealth and rank; 
} but this was not its distinctive 
characteristic. The London Hos- 
| pital was specially connected with 
and supported by the Jews, and 


he thus came to he the medical 
adviser of many of the well-to-do 
| among them. It is pleasant to add 
} that he formed socially and morally 
| a very high estimate of them. 
Beyond this, he was preéminently 
the physician of intellectual men. 
Poets, scientists, and generally the 
first men in every kind of dis- 
tinction, frequented the consulting 
chamber of Sir Andrew Clark. 
He left a large fortune, but it 
would have been far larger had he 
not emulated, and perhaps even 
gone beyond, the general and sig- 
nal liberality of his profession as to 


} giving in kind; that is to say as 
to the gift of time, which to the 
medical man is both gold and 
bread. 


If he acted freely on the gen- 
erous rule of exempting the poor 
| from charges on account of pro- 

fessional aid, in its application he 
gave to the word poor a very wide 
interpretation. 1 doubt if he ever 
took fees from any who could be 
deemed relatively poor; from 
classes whose necessary calls, either 
| palpably or presumably, pressed 
hard upon their means. 
| In an excellent speech at the pub- 
lic meeting held during the spring 
} of 1894 in connection with the Clark 
Memorial, Cardinal Vaughan in- 
formed the assembly how, having 
freely given time and thought to 
the health of a body of sisters 





Sir Andrew's Residence, Essendon. 


recent years has been intense; and it was as if, in 
a line of battle, the colonel of a regiment on one 
side sent to inform the colonel of the regiment set 


| against it on the other that he did not mean to | 
| east of London, a region then more separated | fight. 


The sitting member was naturally almost dis- 
| solved in gratitude, and addressed to Sir Andrew 
Clark accordingly a letter of profuse thanks. Sir 


| Andrew Clark mentioned this letter to me with 


was a frequent visitor at the London Hospital. | 
She there met Doctor Clark, and laid, to my great | 








something like surprise that his notification should 
have been deemed worthy of anything more than 
a mere acknowledgment. 


It was not that he | 


|engaged in works of charity and religion, and 
| when one of them expressed her feeling of regret 
| that they could not offer him a due professional 
acknowledgment, though they would offer for 
|him their earnest prayers, he exclaimed with 
| warmth that he would prize those prayers highly, 
and that prayer was an instrument in human 
things more potent than medicine. 

I believe it was Sir Andrew’s rule never to make 
a demand or request for a fee.* And I believe also 
he sometimes adhered to this rule in cases where 
money ought on every ground to have been freely 


loved his party less, but that he had more love for | tendered. 


mankind at large. 


It would be alike unbecoming and futile were I | 
to make myself the eulogist of Sir Andrew Clark | 


in matters properly professional. I shall endeavor 


altogether to avoid so gross an error, and shall | 
| the confidence of patients by the concentration of 


say a few words only on subjects where the pro- 
fessional action of a man tends to bring his char- 
acter and the deeper parts of his nature into view. 


One important quality in him that met every eye 
was his remarkable thoroughness. Notwithstand- 
ing the great pressure upon him, he never exhibited 
the smallest sign of what may be called parsimony 
in time; and he excited the surprise as well as won 


his mind upon every point of their respective cases, 
| and by the severity, so to speak, of his cross- 


One word only by way of preface. His visits | | examinations. = 


to my family, as well as to myself, came into | 


intermixture with domestic interests, and there- 
fore the conversation between us often had ingre- 
dients other than professional. But in all the 
years of our intercourse, which exceeded, I may 
observe, a quarter of a century, I do not recollect 
ever to have heard him utter a single word relating 
to his own convenience, comfort, or advantage; 
unless, indeed, it were to abjure travelling in an 
open carriage, or drinking a cup of tea which had 


This thoroughness and earnest concentration 
upon each, as if each were all, was closely allied 
with the self-devotion which he exhibited in other 
ways. His persistent holding of the presidency 
of the College of Physicians, with his practical 
development of the office in active duty, was most 





*It may be meoeosary he ,oupinis this passage in Mr. 
Giadstone’s article. re universal custom in 
England to y the tae his fee at the time of 
the visit. The American custom of sending bills to 
atients and of paying for physicians’ services “in a 





ump” is unknown. 
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properly agreeable to the profession; but it was 
continued from year to year in despite of the ill 
auguries and the remonstrances of friends, and it 
is highly probable that the active cares of this 
office hastened the final catastrophe. 

But during the high and flourishing period of 
his life which extended over all the years after his 
change of residence from the East to the West 
End, he resolutely adhered to his old hospital, and 
determined to keep his pathological knowledge 
wide, fresh and warm. Regularly every week his 
carriage rolled over the miles of street, pecuniarily 
barren but loaded or half-barred with traffic, 
which separated him from the old nursery of his 
skill, to which he clung with the tenacious and 
unchanging affection of his nature. 

He was not, indeed, averse to recreation, but he 
sought it in forms which would have been attrac- 
tive and refreshing to few active and laborious 
brains in the very midst of their activity and 
labor. When the medical business of a visit was 
exhausted, he would welcome a clinical conversa- 
tion, subject however to this condition, that it 
should tarn either upon theology or upon meta- 
physics. He was in both points a Scotchman. 

Indeed, he was a Scotchman in all points; and 
it was not his fault, but was due to some accident, 
that he did not become possessor of a fine estate 
in Aberdeenshire, in which he desired to invest 
a large part of his fortune. 

His love of his profession was warmly but not 
at all exclusively scientific; it offered an outlet 
for his large and strong philanthropy. As regards 
his religion, it commanded alike his affections and 
his intellect. He loved religion, and he loved its 
ministers, and did them constant honor. His 
thought was large and open. 

The Christian creed and dogma were for him 
grave, nay venerable. The old ecclesiastical ideas 
attracted him. He had accordingly a kindly and 
rather sympathetic view of the Roman Church, 
and did not dwell by preference on its more vul- 
nerable points. Hence, as has been common in 
other cases, it came to be whispered that he had 
joined the Latin communion; but there was not 
the smallest foundation for the rumor. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that in 
Sir Andrew the professional merit, which seems 
to be established by the highest and widest testi- 
mony, was combined with faith, honor, chivalry, 
nobleness, 

And all that makes a man.* 

In every profession it must be of high interest 
and value that, when it has been happy enough to 
number a conspicuous instance of this rare char- 
acter among its leading members, the attention 
not of the public only, but of its own members 
should be, as much and as markedly as may be 
possible, directed to studying the features of the 
portrait with a view to their reproduction. 

It is especially important to this profession or to 
that, ia proportion as the daily labors happen to 
stand in close and palpable connection with the 
daily bread. Nor will it be doubted, with refer- 
ence to the appearance of this paper in The Youth’s 
Companion, that if this study be of importance 
for us all, irrespective of condition or of age, it is 
important most of all at the happy, plastic period 
of life, when high contemplation and good action 
take easy and deep root, and enter most vitally 
into the formation of solid and operative character. 

There is another and a special reason which 
gives to society at large a special interest in pro- 
moting the fame of men of such a stamp as Sir 
Andrew Clark. Itis to be found in the altered, 
in the still altering and advancing position of the 
great profession to which he belonged. 

It was a common but it is probably now a 
vanishing practice, to speak of medicine, the law, 
and the church, meaning the sacred ministry, as 
the three learned professions. The three are 
probably of equal antiquity, but not of equal 
antiquity with anything like equal eminence. The 
primitive physician probably survives in the 
herbalist. He pursued his profession, as it were, 
underground, while the priest and the judge were 
originally to be found in the sovereign, or a little 
later perhaps in prominent and weighty members 
of society. 

Though there are isolated names of distinction 
associated with medicine, the doctor as such was 
the object of ridicule as well as, perhaps not less 
than, of confidence. 

It is needless to say that the state of things 
which made ridicule possible, has passed away 
as completely as have the ecclesiastical conditions 
described in the opening verses of Hudibras, 
and the period 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick. 
The physician has still this note separate from 
those of the lawyer and the clergyman. They are, 
at least in the country where I write, both of them 
largely endowed by the nation; whereas the 
physician or surgeon receives little public money, 
and that by the piece, or with a strict reference to 
work done; a circumstance which has not pre- 
vented a rise in their professional emoluments and 
in ‘connection with all but the poorer classes of 
society, within the last hundred years or little 
more, greater, I apprehend, than has accrued in 
either of the other cases. 

It is not, however, emolument, but something 
higher and subtler far, that I have now in view, 
namely, influence. The immense advance of 
knowledge and care in the training of medical 
men has of itself operated largely in opening to 


*Tennyson: a patient, I need hardly say, of S' 
Andrew Glark. “ . sain ad 








them the interior of families, and an access to 
personal confidences. But also time has been 
upon their side. When gold was first discovered, 
says Horace, 


_ macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors. 


In this simple utterance there is a broad and 
comprehensive meaning. The increase of wealth 
signifies the multiplication of enjoyments without 
any corresponding advance in conscientious 
motive, or in prudential restraint. And this 
increase of wealth is enhanced at all points, in its 
effects, by the wonderful ingenuity of inventors, as 
this age, probably beyond all others, can attest. 

Other causes coéperate with those I have already 
named—such as the change in communication 
between man and man, from slow to rapid, and 
from rapid in many cases to instantaneous. All 
I have said seems to imply new sensitiveness and 
complex developments of the nervous system, 
answering to a condition in which we live so fast, 
and even while making life more and more luxu- 
rious, we abridge the first and most innocent of 
all luxuries, and deny nature her repose. 

And what is all this but the opening of a wider 
and yet wider field of susceptibilities, of more 
avenues to disease in its innumerable forms and 
shades, of increased duty and responsibility, and 
with these of not less certainly increased influence 
and power, in the hands of those to whom we 
look, not perhaps so much as we ought, to keep 
disease outside our doors, but barely enough to 
remove or mitigate the consequences of our own 
indulgences, sometimes aggravated into gross 
excess, and yet more largely silent, unsuspected, 
unperceived ? 

The physician had always to use his eyes; and 
now he has to use them more largely, more 
sharply than ever. But in our day he has, and in 
the coming day yet more will he have, to use also 
his ears. He becomes, and he must become 
increasingly, the recipient of the confidences of 
the family and the individual. He has a kind of 
priesthood to exercise as he grows in acquaintance 
with the secrets of the heart. 

He must, whether he will or not, in the higher 
circles of his profession, find himself invested 
with a sacred guardianship of purity and integrity 
for the soul, as well as with purveyance of health 
for the body, as the connection and interaction of 
the two come to be more intricate. If he declines 
this guardianship, the alternative is that he will 
aid relaxation, and will abet corruption. 

It was in these high offices of the medical life 
that Sir Andrew Clark’s excellence was supreme. 
May his followers be counted by the thousand. 


* 
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FAREWELL. 


“Farewell!” I thought, it is the earth’s one speech: 
All human voices the sad chorus swell: 

Though mighty love to heaven’s high gate may reach, 
Yet must he say, “Farewell.” 


Selected. Celia Thaxter. 
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NEW MEXICO PEOPLE. 


Some Misconceptions about their Ways and Character 
corrected. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


You have heard, no doubt, that the people of 
New Mexico are lazy, to use plain English; that 
the territory is the land of Mafana—the land of 
to-morrow. 

Before I deny or confirm that statement, let me 
ask, Who are the people of New Mexico? By the 
census of 1890 it had more than one hundred and 





many people of pure Spanish blood who resent 
being called Spaniards, claiming with pride that 
they are Mexicans. 

If people mean that the peasant or laboring 
Mexican is lazy, my observation leads me to con- 
tradict the statement. In a climate so invigorating 
as that of New Mexico, laziness is hardly possible. 
Mexicans are indifferent to many things about 
which the people of the United States are anxious, 
and for which they struggle. 

Some conditions of comfort regarded as essential, 
the Mexican has without the cost of labor or money. 
A large percentage of the world’s work is done to 
keep the bodily temperature within its narrow 
normal range. In New Mexico this work is not 
needed, for there is but little extreme cold or 
extreme heat to guard against. 

“Make hay while the sun shines” has small 
significance in a land where there are three hun- 








dred and sixty-five days of sunshine in the year, and 
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Burros and thelr Burdens. 


where there are four or five crops of hay to the 
season, and not a stack or a mow is ever mildewed. 

The fact is that the Mexican peasants are workers 
from childhood. They are reserved toward Ameri- 
cans. They do not importune for work, but 1 never 
asked one for service of any kind that I did not get 
the service at reasonable price. There is no task 
that a Mexican will not undertake, especially if he 
can reénforce himself by the assistance of a burro. 

In this connection I recall “Choppy.” He was 
given this nickname because so much of his work 
was cutting and splitting wood. He lived at Agua 
Frio, a Mexican village eight miles from Santa Fé. 

Every day he came to the capital to pick up jobs 
of work, walking to his home at night. I once 
engaged him, by the day, to move some of my 
goods to another placeta a block distant. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Choppy walked scarcely a 
step during the day. He would load himself, strike 
a jog-trot, keeping the pace as evenly as though he 
moved by machinery. He would return at a quick- 
ened pace. In vain I-begged him to walk. 

“People will think me a hard employer.” 

“No, no; all peoples know I not walk ever. All 
people know Choppy. Me not Choppy. Me Mr. 
Romero—big name. Don Benigno Romero cousin 
mine.” 

When he had moved all the light articles, such as 
were not to be taken by wagon, I gave him the 
well-earned dollar, according to agreement. Then 
I handed him two stray dimes. 

“For muchacho,” for I remembered that he had 
a boy. 

I never saw other eyes look more wistfully at 
silver than Choppy’s at the offered dimes. I sup- 
pose that he had some shrewd, occult policy in 
declining to take the dinero; but decline he did, 
heroically, let me say. 

“Manana, me come take all things. 
reales. Dollar, quarter.” 

I agreed to his terms. 


Peso dos 


He put out his hand. It 


was small, ill-nourished, distorted with hard work 
and very dirty. I could not hurt his self-respect; 
I shook hands with him. I thought of his eight- 





mile walk to his rancho. 








Street in 


fifty thousand inhabitants, without counting the 
Indians on the reservations. The area being so 
vast and the population so scattered, there is some 
difference in the estimate. 

About one-fourth of the entire population are 
Americans, and a large part of these were born in 
New Mexico. The Americans of New Mexico are 
the equals in culture and in enterprise of the 
Americans in any part of the United States. 

Of the people not American, about one-eighth ¢ re 
of Spanish descent and three-eighths of Indian 
descent. The other half are of a mixed race, 
Spanish and Indians, by the Americans commonly 
called “greasers.” 

To say “The rich people are Spanish, the poor 
are Mexicans,” is a taunt in New Mexico. There 
is a proud protest in many minds against being 
consigned to that bottomless genealogical pit en- 
titled Mexican. On the other hand, I have met 


Santa Fe. 


“Wait, Mr. Romero.” I brought some food. He | 
did not eat it, but carried it away. 

The next morning when I came from breakfast I 
found Choppy, with another Mexican, moving out 
of the placeta, carrying between them an extension- 
table on which was a washstand and two chairs. 
They were jog-trotting as evenly as horses trained 
together since colthood. 

They smiled at my r 
against calling a wagon, insisting that they could 
carry everything. I was impatient at their per- | 
sistence, fearing that the men might injure them- 
selves with the heavy loads; but they continued 
smilingly to load up and to trot off, Choppy quoting 
my promise that he should have the work. They 
moved everything by hand, and had finished by 
noon, and that with no indications of fatigue. 

I handed Choppy the dollar and a quarter, 


trances, protested 











according to agreement. He laid the money on 





one end of the table at which I sat; then he pushed 
over three dimes to me. My questions and remon- 
strances brought out the fact that the thirty cents 
was for the lunch, or “snack,” of the previous 
night. 

I could not move his determination to leave pay 
for the food. He protested that it was plenty, 
plenty for his wife and children for many days, 
with the tortillas (cakes) that she would make; 
that it would save mucho carne (much meat). When 
I was tired out, I agreed to his terms, meaning to 
make the three dimes good to him another day. 

Yet Choppy did not leave, but stood, shabby hat 
in hand, waiting. I tried to dismiss him. 

“Dinero for muchacho. Twen’y centavos! 
Hora!” His tone was one of demand. He was 
actually calling for the dimes I had offered the 
previous day. 

I pushed over the two pieces. He moved them 
carefully away from the dollar anda quarter. Then 
he motioned for me to take the 
one dime from the table. He 
and I were quits. 

Then he brought from his 
pocket a leather pouch, and 
laid from it two half-dollars, 
two dimes and a nickel; put 
in the pouch the dollar, twen- 
ty- five and the two dimes 
from me. He then took a 
half -dollar, and waited for 
his assistant to do likewise. 
Choppy then took a dime, and 
the other pocketed one; the 
nickel was left on the table. 

There was a helpless mo- 
ment, followed by several 
propositions for adjudication, 
one of which was to gamble 
for the nickel. The men at 
last came to hot words and 
fist-shaking. 

“Leave me the dinero,” I said, indicating the 
nickel yet on the table; “I will give you each 
something. Two things alike.” 

They tardily agreed to this, but alas! I found 
myself in difficulties at once. What duplicates had 
I? I looked through drawers and trunks. 

Thinking that they needed handkerchiefs, and 
being willing to donate some value to the missionary 
cause of cleanliness, I offered two of these articles. 
They both laughed, saying, ““No good; no usy.” I 
offered two towels. These were considered, but 
they raised a contention, the red-bordered one 
being considered the more desirable. Two plates 
they refused. They finally departed each with a 
bag of sugar. 

The young peasant generally has an ambitious 
hope to become a portador or carrier. Being unfa. 
miliar with the work of experts, he readily under- 
takes any job for money, from breaking up your 
garden with a crooked stick-plow to building you 
an adobe house, bringing the vigas, if need be, 
from the mountains on burros. 

Before you are out of bed in the morning you 
may hear the cry, “Leia! Leta!” (Wood.) 

My pition man, as I called my woodman, was 
often at my door before breakfast. He had a 
manada of twenty burros, trained as for show. 
His wood was always of excellent quality, and his 
price to me was always the same—twenty-five cents 
for a burro-load, though in time of sudden snow 
thaws in the mountains, I have known wood to sell 
for seventy-five cents a burro. 

This man would leave his twenty burros in the 
street, and come into my placeta to inquire my 
needs. When I had indicated the number of loads 
—say five—that I would take, he would stand in the 
placeta entrance, and call five names. 

This was all that the burros needed. The five 
who had been named would walk into the placeta, 
the crescents of fragrant wood swaying but secure, 
for these drivers become expert in packing econom- 
ically and securely. 

This man was very industrious, and seemed 
prosperous. He was Spanish, and taller than the 
average Mexican. He appeared early one morning 
in a snow-storm. He was well protected, wearing 
top boots and Mexican blanket, put over the head 
by a slit in the middle. I opened my window to 
speak to him, and hand the pay for the wood. 

“Won’t you come in and get warm?” 

“Si, gracias!” (Yes,thanks.) And before I had 
time to close the window and open the door, he 
took the matter in hand by climbing in at the 
window. He took a chair before I could place one 
and set his feet far into the fireplace. 

I was alone, and though I had no fears, the situa- 
tion was peculiar and not comfortable. He looked 
at the breakfast-table in a wistful way. It did not 
seem human to withhold the offer of coffee and a 
biscuit. After taking these, he said, indicating the 
cup and saucer: 

“How muchy dinero ?” 

“Dos reales (twenty-five cents),” I said, to give 
an answer and have him go. 

“How muchy?” and he pointed to the coffee-pot. 

“Quad reales (half-dollar),” I said, because I 
knew those words of his language. 

“How muchy?” This time he was asking about 
a plate. 

I answered because I could speak the Spanish 
words glibly, “Cinco centavos” (five cents). 

His hand disappeared in some mysterious gap 
about his vesture, and returned to light with numer- 
ous silver pieces. He laid on the table a quarter 
of a dollar, a half-dollar and a nickel. Then he 
picked up the three articles priced; while I, not 
daring a remonstrance against this enforced trad- 
ing, opened the door, said a friendly adios, and 
gladly turned the key. 

But he directly knocked at the door. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Me no mucho dinero (much money)—me poor. 
Sefiora buy three levia?” (wood). 

I understood the working of his mind. He was 
repenting the spending of his money. He wished 
me to take three more loads, and pay back the 
seventy-five cents. I offered to take back the table 
ware. He protested against this. So I told him to 
deliver the leia. Three other burros were called 
in and delivered of their packs. 

In New Mexico, I carefully guarded my belong- 
ings from thieves, for I had been told that the 
Mexicans would steal even while on their knees at 
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prayer. Still the people I asked assured me that 
on the contrary, the Mexicans cared for few articles 
in reach of thievish hands. Watching court reports, 
1 rarely found a case of stealing, and in those on 
trial, the parties were generally Americans. 

Writing this reminds me of an amusing bit of 
experience that I had. A pillow-case and one 
stocking were stolen from the clothes-line in my 
placeta. Some weeks after, I met on the street a 
Mexican girl wearing one black stocking and one 
of brownish hue. 

My attention was arrested by the grotesque 
exhibit. A little sharp scrutiny showed me my 
own name in running white on the black stocking. 

I did not ask any embarrassing questions, but 
invited her to my rooms, leading her by the hand. 
She showed no reluctance at entering my placeta, 
and I decided that she was not the thief, but proba- 
bly had some friend of easy conscience. 

I brought out the odd black stocking, and suc- 





ceeded in getting her to put it on alongside its mate. | 


I instructed her to wrap the brown one, and take it 
home to her mother. 


Shortly after, a Mexic woman came to me declar- | 


ing with some tears that she did not steal the black 
stocking, but fond it under a portal. Whenever I 
met her afterward, she took pains to stop and shake 


| 


| 


hands with me; and sometimes she came to my | 


room with Mexican plums or pifon-nuts. 

One night she came, asking me to see muchacha. 
“Murio! Murio!” she said, crying. Her girl was 
dead. 

The child was to be buried early the next morn- 
ing. I went to the little adobe house. There lay 
the girl in a coffin pasted over 
with pictures from tomato-cans, 
a crucifix at the head, a lighted 
candle at the foot. 

I did not mean to do it, but the 
little frock scarcely met the black 
stockings. I read on them my 
own name in running embroidery 
of white. 


* 
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A ROMO-KELP. 
My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 
In Six Chapters.— Chapter I. 

Shut up in the Hozzanna. 


The story of my great-uncle, 
Benjamin Franklin Beckwith, 
that the old gentleman used to 
tell to the boys of the family 
twenty years ago, is a time-hon- 
ored family narrative of his cap- 
tivity and sufferings while a slave 
in Tripoli. 

Few people to-day realize that 
less than ninety years ago it was 
not possible to sail from America 
to Naples without serious danger 
of being captured on the high 
seas by corsairs, and doomed to 
lifelong .slavery at Algiers, Mo- 
rocco or Tripoli, or held for heavy 
ransom money. It is an astonish- 
ing fact that not less than two 
thousand citizens of the United 
States were actually sold into 
slavery, and nearly half of them 





perished miserably while in 
bondage. 
American - ships’ crews, too, 


were far from being the only 

sufferers. Ninety years ago more 

than fifteen thousand English, French, Spanish 
and Italians, including not a few persons of wealth 
and culture, were pining in servitude throughout 
Barbary. Great Britain and France then paid 
annual tribute, or blackmail, to the corsairs for 
the privilege of passing the Straits of Gibraltar 
unmolested! It was the United States that resisted 
and put a stop to the levy. 

The marvellous narrative which “Uncle Ben” 
gave to us of his captivity among the Moors, and 
the curious incidents of his escape from them, have 
come back afresh to my mind. As a boy, it was 
a wonderful tale to me; I was never tired of 
hearing him tell it. 

He was born only a year before the death of 
Benjamin Franklin. The old philosopher, patriot 
and statesman, venerable in years and in honors, 
was regarded by many people as almost or quite 
the equal of Washington; and the custom of nam- 
ing babies after him was then, as it has ever since 
been, quite common. 

One reason why I liked Uncle Ben’s narrative 
was because he told us of the manner in which the 
United States navy took the lead in humbling the 
arrogance of the proud Tripolitan corsairs, and 
putting an end to tribute-levying and white slavery 
in Barbary. 

He had been an eye-witness of the bombardment 
of Tripoli by our frigates, and of Lieut. Stephen 
Decatur’s matchless exploit when he entered the 
harbor of Tripoli by night in the ketch Intrepid, 
and approaching under the very walls of the 
doughty bashaw’s castle, took and burned the 
captured frigate Philadelphia. It will be a distant 
and degenerate day, indeed, when the story of that 
bold adventure will cease to thrill the hearts of 
American boys. 

Uncle Ben was an old, white-headed man at the 
time he told us of these stirring events; but I recol- 
lect that when he came to the part of his story 
where his master, the Moor, had him bastinadoed, 
he once slipped off his stockings and showed us the 
seams on the bottoms of his feet where the sharp 
edges of the bastinado had cut them. 

He was fourteen years old when first made cap- 
tive, and not sixteen when he escaped. Seventy 
years had passed, for he was eighty-five years old 
at the time of which I write; but the marks on his 
soles were still quite plainly visible, and gave us a 
vivid idea of the anguish which must attend this 
mode of punishment. 

He was a thick-set, ruddy old gentleman, who 
made no pretence to extreme goodness, and his eye 
would twinkle when he told us how he had turned 


|or guards, took them from the mole where they | taking some himself. But though he showed this 


I thought I would rather be a live Moslem than a 
dead Christian,” he used to say to us, apologeti- 
cally; for we children thought it a shocking thing 
to have turned Mohammedan. 

I can imagine what a stocky, resolute, fresh-faced 
sort of boy Uncle Ben was at fifteen; and I have 
it from an old gentleman who was his neighbor, 
when a lad, that he was one of the brightest, 
smartest lads his native town had ever produced. 

The details of his voyage out of Salem in the 
brig Cynthia as the captain’s boy, bound for 
Palermo, and the ship’s capture off Cape San Vito, 
Sicily, by the bashaw’s pirate galley, which took 
them into the harbor of Tripoli, did not interest us 
so much as the story of his adventures ashore. The 
Tripolitan war-ship had stood out suddenly toward 
them from cover of the little island of Teuta, and 
fired a broadside from eight brass guns into the 
Cynthia almost before they were aware of the 
corsair’s true character; fur he was flying the 





English colors to deceive them. 
Uncle Ben said that as they entered the bay the | 
town of Tripoli, with its walls, looked like a great | 
white fortress, surrounded by sparse groves of | 
palm-trees; but that a few miles back from the sea | 
the whole country was a dry, sandy plain, with | 
brown hills in the distance. | 
The crew of the Cynthia had little idea what | 
would be done with them, The bashaw’s hampers, 


and was surrounded by a brick wall quite fifteen 
feet high. Close to the wall stood a row of date 
palms, many of which were nearly a hundred feet 
high. On the farther side, opposite the gate, the | 
house could be indistinctly seen through other 
foliage. It was a large square structure, built 
after the Moorish style, two stories in height and 
inclosing an open courtyard, with a fountain and | 
many flowers. 

The rooms of the house opened upon this court. 
Several of these, called hozzannas, were dark and 
low, being without windows. They were used only 
for storing fruits or other provisions. A little to 
one side of the house proper, at a distance of | 
twenty yards from it, and connected with it by a 
subterranean passage, stood the harem, which was 
much like the other house, though smaller, and | 
had no visible door. It had very heavily grated | 
windows and an iron grating over the top of the 
courtyard. 

On the other side was a dense grove of olive-trees, 
the oily fruit of which was now falling in great | 
quantities. Three blacks were engaged in gather- 
ing up the olives and pressing them with a rude 
lever press over a marble cistern, into which the | 
oil dripped. Beyond there was a small vineyard, | 
now loaded with sweet grapes. Sooleh led his 
charge hither and allowed the boy to take as many 
grapes.as he wished, setting him an example by 


| landed to the great castle at the south side of the | degree of kindness, the black could not resist the | 





city, where the royal family lived. Then the | 
bashaw himself—as the ruler of Tripoli was then | 
called, though the word is the same as pasha—came 





Ben is le@ into Captivity. 


into the skiffar, or open passage of the fortress, to 
look at them. 

He was a gorgeously dressed man, wearing a 
voluminous red velvet burnous over yellow silk 
trousers, a pink jelick, yellow morocco shoes and a 
very large crimson and green silk turban. In 
addition to these highly colored garments, he had 
on many pounds’ weight of gold chains and a 
dazzling crescent of jewels in his turban; and he 
wore a brace of gold-mounted pistols and a scime- 
tar, the sheath of which was coated with rubies and 
other precious stones. 

The bashaw’s son, the young bey of Tripoli, 
and twenty or thirty other splendidly habited 
Moors of distinction were present. 

All Christian captives taken by the bashaw’s 
cruisers were his property, whom he disposed of 
as he pleased. After looking them over and com- 
menting jocosely on the sad faces of some of the 
crew, the bashaw sent away most of them in charge 
of the reis, or captain of the marine, to work at 
repairing the city walls. 

But after a glance at Uncle Ben,—of whom, 
since he was then but fourteen years old, I will now 
speak as Ben simply,—he gave the boy to his chief 
chiaih, or chamberlain of the castle, with the 
remark that since the romo-kelp—Christian dog— 
was so young, his heart might yet be turned to the 
true faith. 

The chiaih, a large, black-bearded man, appar- 
elled in a white barakan, or cloak, did not appear 
to appreciate the gift of a young romo-kelp very 
highly; but he called a stalwart black, and ordered 
him to take the boy to his suburban house and 
garden, and have a care that he did not run away. 

To make sure that his master’s injunction should 
be enforced, the black, whose name was Sooleh, 
brought a chain with a collar which he placed 
around Ben’s neck, and after some delay led him 
away by a narrow street, past many whitewashed 
houses of stone with flat roofs and grated windows, 
out to the Pianura gate in the city wall. Thence 
they proceeded along a dusty way, where the scat- 
tered date palms afforded scarcely perceptible 
shade from the hot afternoon sun-rays, for a dis- 
tance of two miles or more. 

The black, who had amused himself on the way 
by shaking the chain, compelling Ben to run at 
intervals, and laughing immoderately at the boy’s 
gestures of distress, at last stopped before a gate 
leading into a walled inclosure, similar to many | 
others which they had passed during their walk. 
Producing a crooked iron key, he unlocked the 
gate, and thrusting Ben in before him, carefully 








“renegado” to escape flogging; that is to say, he | locked it again. 
The Moorish garden in which the young American | had kissed him a tearful good-by and bidden him | cultivation—the harvest of which begins in April 


pretended to become a Mohammedan. 
they meant to flog me to death if I didn’t turn, and 


“I found | 





found himself, included about three acres of ground, | 


temptation to jerk the chain occasionally. | 

The other blacks stood at a distance, commenting 
excitedly upon the white boy’s singular appearance 
and strange garb. Indeed, they 
appeared to regard Ben as an ape 
of some sort, recently captured. 

Hard by were melon beds and | 
a thicket of pomegranate-trees, 
with fig-trees still fartheron. Ben 
saw oranges beyond the olive 
grove; and around the parapet, 
surrounding the flat roof of the 
house, hung enormous branches 
of dates from the date palms, 
ripening in the sun. 

A tiny rivulet of water flowed 
in an artificial channel round 
about the garden; and as they 
walked toward the house, they 
passed the mouth of a very large 
cistern, where a black was 
pumping, or rather turning up 
water by means of a crank and 
pipe, wound around a long wood. 
en axle which extended diag 
onally down to the water in the | 
cistern. Thus the rivulet was | 
furnished with water and the gar 
den kept moist, while the country 
outside had become an arid, 
sandy desert. The cisterns are 
filled during the rainy season, | 
and suffice for the summer 
droughts. | 

Near the garden wall Ben saw | 
three other blacks casting a line, | 
by means of a stone bole, into | 
the top of a date palm. The line 
was drawn taut; then one of 
them proceeded to climb to the 
top of the tree, supporting him- | 
self by the line and planting his | 
bare feet against the trunk. 

He carried a small earthen jar 
by a thong in his teeth; and 
when he had reached the top 
where grows the terminal bud or 
“cabbage” of the tree he remained for some | 
moments, exchanging the empty jar for a jar full | 
of the juice of the palm, called lakabi, which 
had exuded from an incision previously cut there. | 
Afterward he descended slowly, bringing down the 
jar of sap. 

Sooleh shouted to them, and they presently came | 
to the house, bringing the jar, from which the black | 
took a long draught with great evident relish. Ben | 
made bold to ask for it, for he was very thirsty 
from his long walk, and had not yet been permitted 
to drink from the rivulet in the garden. The black 
at first refused; then, at a jocose word from one 
of the other negroes, assented with great laughter; | 
and another jarful of the juice was brought. 

Ben seized it; and although he perceived with the 
first swallow that it was very sour, like acid beer, | 
he did not take it from his lips until he had drank 
at least a pint. The flavor was not unpleasant. 

But immediately he became giddy, and indis-. 
tinctly remembers that for a time the blacks stood 
around him, laughing boisterously and pushing 
him over. Again and again, as he tried to rise, | 
they tumbled him over and pulled him about by his 
chain. 

Afterward he knew that the rascals had given 
him to drink a jarful of lakabi which had been 
changed to an intoxicating liquor by adding leaven. 

If the juice of the palm flows by night, it is a 





sweet, pure, very refreshing drink, and is adminis. | w 


tered as a cooling draught by the Moorish physi 
cians during fevers. But that which flows from 
the same tree by day, during the heat of the sun, is 
sour, and becomes spirituous even before leaven 
has been added to it. 

Sooleh soon thrust his charge into one of the 
nearly empty hozzannas or storerooms. When the 
door was shut, no light came in save at one or two 
chinks in the wall down near the ground. Here 
Ben passed a memorable and most miserable night 
on the cold stone floor, with only his sea-jacket for 
a pillow. 

He remained heavily asleep, in a kind of stupor, 
for a time, but waked very sick after a few hours. | 
It was the first time he had ever experienced the | 
effects of alcohol, and as his head throbbed and his 
ears hummed, he bitterly regretted his uninten- | 
tional indulgence. To add to his discomfort the 
hozzanna was filled with the sickening exhalations 
of moldy fruit, and he heard rats and mice scam 
pering about in the darkness. 

All his troubles rolled over him in a tide of | 
misery. He thought of his friends in far distant 
Massachusetts, which he had now little hope of 
ever seeing again. He thought of his mother, who | 


be a good boy. He thought of smiling little Bertha | 


| the place. 
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and Ruth Beckwith, his sisters, to whom he had 
promised to fetch home presents from Palermo, 
and of the scores of boys he knew in Salem who 
had greatly envied him the chance of going to sea 
on the Cynthia. And now he was a captive slave 


| among the Barbary corsairs, a fate deemed worse 


than death itself. 

As he lay, sobbing and bemoaning his hard lot, a 
sudden nauseous odor, quite unlike the decaying 
fruit,—unlike anything he had ever smelled before, 
in fact,—nearly overpowered his senses. He started 
up to a sitting posture. At the same moment he 
thought that he heard something moving, close at 
hand. It was an odd sound—a kind of rasping 
noise as of something dragged, or dragging itself, 
across the uneven flagstones of the floor. 

Instantly it flashed into his mind that there was a 
snake in the hozzanna. He sprang to his feet, but 
nearly fell from dizziness in the utter darkness of 
As he moved, a hiss came to his ears. 
It seemed to be directly in front of him, and he 
instinctively leaped backward, but came in violent 
contact with the stone wall. The hissing noise 
recurred. It was close by, apparently not a yard 
from his face and eyes. 

Half-frantic with terror, the boy tore off his 
waistcoat and swung it wildly to and fro, in the 
hope of warding off the snake. He imagined it 
was creeping toward him; he could hear its body 
writhing over the stones. 

Two or three times his swinging waistcoat came 
in contact with some object, and soon he received a 
hard thrust in the face from some clammy, viscous 
body. In blind terror he seized at it, yelling at the 
top of his voice. 

As it chanced, he had seized the reptile by its 
neck. It was heavy and writhed vigorously: but 
Ben gripped it fast, for dear life’s sake, though 
sick with horror, and thrust it off at arm’s length. 
Instantly he felt a fold of the serpent’s body twine 
around his legs and draw itself powerfully about 
him. 

Still he held it off with both hands, screaming and 
shouting, “A snake! A great snake! Help! For 
heaven’s sake, help!” 

He quite forgot that no one in that quarter of the 
world understood a word of English. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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GIFTS. 


He alone is the perfect giver 

ho swears that his gift is nought; 
And he is the sure receiver 

jho gains what he never sought. 


Selected. —Richard Watson Gilder. 
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THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 
By Sir Ambrose Shea, K.C. M.G., late Governor. 


The Bahama Islands must ever have an historic 
interest as the place on which the discoverer of the 
New World first set foot. It is now an accepted 
fact that Watlings Island was the landing-place of 
Columbus, though, in the irony of fate, it is at 
present the least advanced of the group in a social 
and material sense. 

The colony has been the theatre of many vicisei 
tudes, and has owned several masters. It was first 


| occupied by an English company, who made some 


weak efforts at settlement, and were subsequently 
driven out by a combination of Spanish and French 
desperadoes. 

These pirates at length became a menace to the 
trade of this part of America, and it was neces 
sary for the English government to despatch a 
naval force to rid the waters of the ruffians. This 
in due time was accomplished. 

At an early period of the American war of inde 
pendence the island of New Providence was taken 
by a small American force. Afterward, in 1782, it 
was retaken by Spaniards, and so remained until 
shortly before the notification of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. Since 1800 it 
has remained undisturbed, a possession of the 
British crown. 

The population, about fifty thousand, are four 
fifths negroes, African and of native descent. They 
are a light-hearted and contented people, but very 
impressionable, and prone to believe they are 
down-trodden when so informed by those who 
would practise on their credulity. Serious crime 
is rare amongst them, and they hold the law in 
high respect. 

The climate relieves them from many of the 
wants of cold countries, and they have hitherto 
lived on very small means. Their diet is chiefly 
corn, yams and bananas. Fish are easily obtained, 
as the waters abound with a great variety, some of 
which are of an excellent quality and most nutri. 
tious. 

When wants are so easily supplied, indolence is 
induced as a natural consequence, especially in a 
yarm climate where hard labor is trying. But the 
men are equal to sustained effort when the occasion 
demands it. 

The women are not wanting in industrious in 
stincts, and are good contributors to the family 
support. They take care of the small plantations, 
when the men are away at their various occupations, 
and altogether they keep the wolf from the door. 

There is but little poverty except amongst the 
aged who have lost their friends, and no established 
system of pauper relief exists, except the poor 
house at Nassau, where there are usually about one 


| hundred inmates from the several islands. 


Amongst the occupations of the people outside 
their provision gardens, which supply a good 
portion of their food, is sponge-fishing, which 


| furnishes nearly one-half of the exports from the 


colony, and is conducted on a plan of mutual 
interest between the owners of the small vessels 
and the men. The voyages occupy about a month 
and, except in what are called the hurricane months, 
this pursuit continues all the year. About five 
hundred small vessels, of from fifteen to thirty tons 
each, are engaged in this fishery, which gives 
employment to about five thousand men. 

The industry next in importance is the pineapple 
The 
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conducted for the most part on shares by the 
land-owners and the laborers. The average annual 
export, chiefly to the United States, is about six 
hundred thousand dozen. This is a precarious 


crop, though in prosperous years, with a fair 
market, its results are very satisfactory. This 
may be inferred from the fact that at a moderate 
return, of forty to fifty cents per dozen, an acre in 












two years, connects this place with Florida, and 

consequently with the world. It is much prized 

by visitors, as well as by residents. The former 

state of isolation had been a serious objection 

with tourists, with whom the telegraph has now 
become a necessary condition of existence. 

The harbor of Nassau is the only one deserving 

the name in the colony. It has two entrances 

from the west as well as the 

east, and is formed by a strip 

of land that runs along op- 

~~ posite the town, and is a per- 

Fe >. fect breakwater. It is about 

= three miles long, but very 

; =) shallow for nearly two miles, 

the wharves and mercantile 

premises being situated near 









pineapple cultivation 
will return about two 
hundred dollars. 

Oranges grow well but 
are sadly neglected, be- 
ing left without culture, 
though the fruit is excel- 


lent. They are chiefly 
shipped, not in large 
quantity, to southern 


American ports in bulk. 
With careful attention to 
culture and packing the 
fruit, this business ought 
to be remunerative. 

The industry, par excellence, of the islands is the 
growing one of the fibre cultivation. The plant, 
known as the Sisal hemp, had long been known, 
but was viewed as being either a valueless or a 
pestilent weed. Its real merits, however, were 
discovered about five years ago, and already it has 
sprung into an industry of high importance. 

Capitalists from abroad have been attracted to 
the colony to engage in the fibre enterprise, and 
about half a million of dollars have been invested 
up to the present date. It is a steadily increasing 
amount, and that the operators have confidence in 
the speculation is shown by the energy with which 
their work is being prosecuted. 

The government have agreed that the area of 
crown allotments for this industry is not to exceed 
one hundred thousand acres for ten years, and to 
this extent acquisitions have been made. The 
increased measure of employment afforded by 
this new resource is working a revolutionary 
change in the labor market, and none need now 
go abroad for remunerative occupation. 

The fields are not ready for harvest before four 
years after planting, but they then yield a crop 
for from five to six years. As the fibre is pro- 
nounced to be the best of its kind yet produced, 
the prospects for satisfactory results are indeed 
promising. In four or five years from the present 
time it will be by far the chief production of the 
colony, whose increasing exports will be multiplied 
in value before many years have passed. The 
extent to which the trade may be pursued will 
only be limited by market considerations. 

The climate of the Bahamas for about eight 
months leaves but little to desire. In July and 
the three following months the heat is oppressive. 
The temperature is rarely above ninety degrees, 
but it does not go down and give occasional respite. 
It is its continuousness that is so trying. During 
these months those who can do so migrate to the 
north. But after all the heat is not unhealthy, 
for the death-rate is not over twenty in the thou- 
sand, which does not compare unfavorably with 
known healthy countries. 

In the other eight months we have a temperature 
of from seventy to eighty degrees, with clear skies 
in twenty-six or twenty-seven days of the month. 
It is during this time, say between December and 
May, that visitors for health or pleasure find their 
way to the Bahamas; and as far as climate goes 
at least, few places in the world offer equal attrac- 
tions. 

The atmosphere is dry, and troubles of the 
chest are favorably affected by a few months’ 
residence. Sufferers from any bodily ailment 
that has not become chronic, or those who have 
disordered organs on which disease has not fixed 
its grasp, can hardly fail to experience relief after 
a reasonable sojourn in this sunny land. 

The pleasure-seekers gratify their bent in boat- 
ing, fishing, and driving about the neighborhood, 
where the roads are excellent. Boating is engaged 
in under the most favorable conditions of sea and 
sky. The sea is so clear that the eye can penetrate 
forty or fifty feet, and the fish can be watched in 
their movements. 

There is excellent mail and passenger commu- 
nication with New York fortnightly by first-class 
steamships, which call here en route to and from 
Cuba. In fifteen years they have not lost a 
passenger. There is also a monthly service by a 
boat belonging to a local company, which is 
chiefly for cargo purposes. 

A telegraph cable, established within the past 





the deepest water. 

Ships drawing fifteen feet 
can cross the bar at any 
time of the tide, but large 

vessels lie outside in 
the roadstead, to their 
great cost and incon- 
venience. The grow- 
, ing trade of the place 
will soon demand a 
modification of these 
conditions, and a 
channel in the bar to 
give a depth of twen- 
ty-five feet will be an 
urgent necessity to 
equip Nassau for the 
trade of the future. This must be 
accompanied by a deepening of the 
harbor by dredging to a corresponding 
depth ; and though these will be expen- 
sive works, they will furnish an ade- 
quate return for the required outlay. 

Such undertakings will come under 
the control of the local government, and 
their bearing on the progress of the 
colony will claim serious consideration. 

Everything that may tend to further 
the progress of the developments that are now 
in vigorous activity will be well-spent money, and 
the coming history of the Bahamas, emerging from 
a long sleep of depression, and fast acquiring a 
foothold of stable industrial activity and future 
independence, will be of animating interest even 
to those who have no money at stake, but are 
of the number, fortunately not insignificant, who 
are philanthropic enough to wish their neighbors 
God-speed in their career of promising advance- 
ment. 


* 








AT BURIAL SERVICE. 


“It might have been,” we sigh, and then we heave 
To ~ ts dee ve our coffin silent! ¥ 

But our dark tears some unknown gleam receive,— 
We litt our eyes and say: “It still may be.” 


Original. JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
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THE RIGHT TO EXCLUDE ALIENS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently made, in connection with the Chinese 
exclusion act, a ruling which must contribute to 
the work of excluding undesired immigrants in 
the future. In this ruling no new general principle 
is affirmed, but the doctrine, heretofore asserted 
by the court, that “every sovereign has tae power 
inherent in sovereignty, and essential to self- 
preservation, to forbid the entrance of foreigners,” 
is reasserted in these words. 

The decision shows that the Supreme Court, 
which in several recent cases has asserted its 
power very distinctly, can, at the same time, deny 
its own power and withhold its hand when 
authority is wanting. 

The decision was made in the case of one Lem 
Moon Sing, a Chinese merchant of San Francisco, 
who had been engaged in business in that city, 
had returned to his native land on a visit, and 
had afterward come back to San Francisco. He 
reached that city after the adoption of the amend- 
ment to an appropriation. act which enabled 
treasury department officials to use public money 
in deporting Chinamen under the exclusion act. 

Lem Moon Sing was refused admission by the 
collector of the port of San Francisco, and was 
about to be deported when an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus was made to a federal court 
in his behalf. He proved that he had been two 
years in the country, and maintained his right to 
come in under the exclusion act. The court denied 
the writ; an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court was made, and that tribunal has sustained 
the court below. Lem Moon Sing will therefore 
be sent back to China. 

Let us see why the courts refused this Chinaman 
re-admission to the country, and what the refusal 
signifies. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court refuses to 
consider at all the question whether Lem Moon 
Sing has a right to re-enter the United States. It 
simply declares that Congress gave the power to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and his subordinates 
to decide what Chinamen may come in and what 
may not, and the court cannot go behind their 
decision. There is no judicial question possible in 
the case, because Congress has the absolute right 
to take away from any alien at any time the 
privilege of coming into the country, and has also 
the right to commit to officers of the government, 
as it has done by law, the power to decide whether 
aliens seeking this privilege are entitled to it. 

While the foreigner is in the country he has the 








same protection from the laws which a citizen 
has; but if he leaves it, he does so subject to any 
exclusion that may be decreed against him by 
Congress while he is absent. 

The only recourse which he has against what 
he regards as an unjust exclusion is by appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The courts cannot 
help him. 

It was shown in our article last week on the 
Federal Courts that the legislation of Congress 
may often find shipwreck in the Supreme Court; 
but here is one field where it cannot. If Congress 
should pass an act to exclude all foreigners whom- 
soever, no decision of the Supreme Court could be 
levelled against that act. The court has spoken 
definitely on this point. 

Though the constitutionality of no Chinese 
exclusion act, or amendment, was called in ques- 
tion in this case, the constitutionality of all such 
legislation may be said to have been practically 
affirmed by the ruling, since the declarations of 
the court assert positively the right of Congress to 
adopt just such legislation. 

With the way clear before them, it is to be hoped 
that our legislators will pass laws to protect the 
country from other undesired immigration beside 
the Chinese. No one demands total exclusion; 
but a more effective exclusion than has yet been 
decreed is certainly demanded and needed. The 
present decision makes new legislation easy to 
enforce, with all doubts solved on the side of the 
country. 
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BEFORE THE MOWING. 


He of ho, my bonn 
hither art tho veoln ? 
“To the daisies 
To save them , L the mowing.” 
Come with me, my bonny boy 
For the winds are blowing, 
Let’s go out and sing for joy, 
And never mind the mowing! 
“Nay, notso! I will pos come, 
To the fields I’m going 
I shall bring the daisies home 
And save them from the mowing.” 
Original. ANNA H. BRANCH, 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


To the student of modern industrial conditions 
few tendencies of the time are more striking than 
the growth of cities at the expense of the country 
districts, not only in America but all over the 
world. The congestion of population in the greater. 
cities has given rise to some of the most perplexing 
of social problems. Overcrowded tenement-houses 
and generally unsanitary conditions of life are 
among its results. 

It is therefore encouraging to note that the 
exodus of city people into the country during the 
summer months becomes larger year by year. 
Overcrowding is bad at all times, but it is worst of 
all during the heated season. Just how many 
people from New York and Philadelphia and 
Chicago and Boston seek the mountains and the 
sea-shore at the approach of July and August it is, 
of course, impossible to say. But the shuttered 
windows along a fashionable street during those 
months indicate that practically every inmate of 
the costly houses is ‘‘out of town.”’ 

Other reasons besides the search for comfort 
justify the flight. A thoughtful writer attributes 
the remarkable physical and mental soundness of 
the upper classes in England in large measure to 
the fact that they spend so much of their time at 
their country-seats. 

The rich American who divides his time between 
two homes follows the example not only of the 
great families of England, but of the ancient 
Roman also, who fled to his villa in the Apennines 
at the first approach of the summer heats. What- 
ever relieves the strain and tension of our eager 
American life is desirable; and nothing could 
accomplish this purpose better than a few weeks’ 
quiet sojourn in the country every year. 

But what of those who cannot afford such a 
sojourn? While the great houses on the fashion- 
able thoroughfares are empty, it seems cruel that 
the cramped dwellings in the narrow streets and 
alleys should be as crowded as ever. 

Of course, this is but one of the incidents of 
poverty ; but with the constantly growing facilities 
for rapid transit, it is hard to understand why 
workingmen do not more generally live in the 
suburban regions rather than in the heart of cities. 

The moderately well-to-do are fast learning the 
advantages of such a location for their homes, as 
is attested by the rapid territorial expansion of 
cities like London and Chicago. 

It is surprising that in one respect we are so far 
behind European cities. In summer the inhabitant 
of Berlin or Paris is out-of-doors practically all 
the time that is not spent in sleepor work. Meals 
are taken out-of-doors; concerts and other forms 
of amusement are enjoyed in the open air. 

The parks are utilized much more fully than 
with us, notwithstanding our liberal appropriations 
for such purposes. Municipal governments could 
hardly spend their money in a better way than in 
tempting people out of their houses as soon as 
winter relaxes its hold upon doors and windows. 

To turn the tide of population—especially of 
foreign-born population—back to the country 
would doubtless be better than any device for 
ruralizing the city. But efforts in this direction 
do not seem to meet with much success. The 
fortune-seeker is apt to go cityward; only those 
who have made their fortunes are apt to go back 
to the country to enjoy them. The two streams 
are naturally far from equal. 

It is worth while to note, however, that the 








summer migration of city folk has resulted in 
keeping a certain number of country people at 
home. The regions frequented by the ‘“‘summer 
people,”’ as they are called, are not apt to be filled 
with abandoned farms. The native population 
have found a new occupation in providing for their 
visitors. The city market is brought to their 
doors. 

In several of the New England states, particu- 
larly Maine and New Hampshire, many people 
obtain a livelihood in this way who might other- 
wise have helped to crowd the already overfilled 
tenement-houses of Boston and New York. 
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BLIND MEN’S VICTORIES. 


A unique career was recently brought to a close 
in the suburbs of a great American city. It was 
that of a man totally blind from early childhood, 
who, by force of an inflexible will, had succeeded 
in becoming a scientific anatomist. 

Aljhough deprived of sight, he trained himself 
by muscular exercise to be an athlete. The loss of 
one sense only strengthened his determination to 
preserve all his other faculties in the freshness of 
perfection. 

His own success in muscular exercise brought a 
group of young men around him, and before he 
was twenty-one years old he was a training-master 
for athletic sports of every sort. He opened a 
gymnasium with apparatus designed to carry into 
practice theories of his own respecting the develop- 
ment of the human body. 

He taught large classes, led in exercises of all 
kinds, and performed the most difficult feats with 
unerring accuracy. His facility in using the 
apparatus and moving about the gymnasium was 
amazing. Visitors could hardly be convinced that 
the expert and fearless teacher was absolutely 
sightless. 

His gymnasium was gradually converted into a 
school of health. By physical exercises conducted 
under his supervision, he undertook to remedy 
deformities of body, and to cure patients afflicted 
with diseases of lungs, digestion and disordered 
nerves. He became in fact, if not in title, a physi- 
cian of recognized skill, and applied many original 
theories to the treatment of diseases, devoting the 
best years of his life to a minute study of the 
mechanism of the human body, with a view to 
remedying the physical defects of other men. 

Whether it is the blind boat-builder designing 
the finest yachts, or the blind entomologist making 
scientific discoveries, or the blind statesman dis- 
cussing in Parliament the intricacies of finance and 
conducting the most laborious executive depart- 
ment, only the most resolute natures can win such 
victories as these. 

Mr. Faweett, when he met with an accident in 
his youth by which he lost his sight, was a student 
with an ardent ambition for public life. A weaker 
nature would have given up the fight as hopeless, 
but with unflinching courage he followed the career 
he had marked out for himself. He continued his 
study of political economy by the aid of other 
men’s eyes; trained his memory until he could 
carry complex tables of statistics as easily as other 
men could read the figures from the printed page, 
and achieved great distinction as a university pro- 
fessor and a political leader. So complete was his 
conquest of infirmity that Mr. Gladstone was the 
only man who could rival him in Parliament in the 
exposition of statistical questions. 

“I well remember,” wrote Mr. Prescott, the his- 
torian, “the blank despair which I felt when my 
literary treasures arrived and I saw the mine of 
wealth lying around me which | was forbidden to 
explore.” 

He was virtually blind, but with unconquerable 
patience he went on with his work year after year 
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“KIDS” AND “FIENDS.” 


A recent very entertaining article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine presents to the public a numerous list of 
errors in parliamentary reporting. The types, the 
printers, and careless or ignorant reporters have 
sometimes made sad work with the most fiery or 
dignified speeches of the honorable members. 

Perhaps one of the simplest as well as funniest 
examples given is that of a speech by Mr. Forster 
upon education in which, naturally, the word chil- 
dren frequently occurred. To save time, the hurried 
reporter, trusting that so obvious a device would be 
set right at the newspaper end of the line, reported 
and telegraphed the speech with a briefer slang 
substitute in place of the essential word. Unfor- 
tunately, it was overlooked; and the surprise of 
the distinguished orator as well as of the paper’s 
regular readers, was great next morning when they 
read the following: 

“You know of Wordsworth’s profound saying, 
‘The kid is father to the man.’ I need not dwell on 
the vital importance to the community of imparting 
a sound moral and secular education to kids In their 
impressionable years. It is for the kids that this 
bill is introduced, and asking the house to remem- 
ber that the kids of this generation will be the 
fathers and mothers of the next, I confidently 
appeal to it to support our proposals.” 

The great Richard Cobden, citing famous author- 
ities in support of his views, exclaimed, “These 
are all friends, well-known friends!” “These are all 
fiends, well-known fiends /” was the startling form 
in which his remark appeared in print. 

An Irish member, who described with hearty 
sympathy the enthusiastic shouts of the crowd at a 
political demonstration of his countrymen was made 
to make a most uncomplimentary reference to them, 
when the printer got it: “The people rent the air 
with ten thousand snouts!” 

When Mr. Balfour was Irish secretary a mistake 
of the same kind offered a parallel to this. He had 
accused certain persons in Ireland of having been 
guilty of crime—foul crime, perhaps. Still he was 
not prepared to see his accusation transformed 
into the more definite if less formidable one of 
their having been merely “filthy with grime.” 

Yet one more from green Erin. Ride-a-cock- 
horse is a well-known “Mother Goose” rhyme; but 
evidently Ireland has something similar. Baron 
Dowse having on one occasion stated that certain 
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legal gentlemen could no more state a case than 
they could write a Greek ode, the next day’s paper 
had it, “The resident magistrates could no more 
state a case than they could ride-a-Greek-goat !” 

More fantastic than any was the transformation 
of the world-famous line of Tennyson, quoted by 
the same gentleman, “Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay,” which became in the hands 
of the typesetter,—“Better fifty years of true love 
than a circus in Bombay!” 
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HIS OPINION. 


A good story is told of the way in which one of 
the sturdy admirers of Abraham Lincoln paid his 
tribute to the great man’s memory. 

It was in a Western hotel, and owing to the over- 
crowding of the city, incident to a session of a great 
religious organization, the Lincoln adherent was 
forced to room with a somewhat irascible and 
exceedingly plain-spoken clergyman from a distant 
city. 

The New England man bore with patience many 
slurring references to various persons and things 
dear to his soul, but when the clergyman spoke in 
slighting terms of Abraham Lincoln, his ire was 
roused. 

“I assure you,” said the minister, in a tone of 
great decision, “that I speak of what I know. I 
was acquainted with Mr. Lincoln personally, and 
he was a very ordinary man, sir. Honest enough, 
I admit, but of no talents, sir.” 

“Well,” said the New Englander, with as much 
calmness as he could command under the circum- 
stances, “I must say your estimate of Lincoln 
differs remarkably from that of most other people. 
It is strange that people of all classes should have 
been so mistaken. Most people regard him as the 
saviour of our government.” 

“Sir,” roared the clergyman, “that’s a sin! God 
Almighty saved the country. It would have been 
the same no matter who had been President at the 
time.” 

“I know that,” returned the other, meekly, but 
with a twinkle in his eye, “but then I think it must 
have required less divine power to save it through 
Lincoln than it would have in case some other men 
had occupied the presidential chair at the time!” 
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COMPETITION THAT KILLS. 


The recent legislative investigation into the con- 
dition of the “sweat shops” and tenement clothing- 
makers in New York confirmed what has long been 
known by some and suspected by many. Long 
hours of work, meagre and all but starvation 
wages, the worst conceivable sanitary conditions, 
constant danger of infection, child-labor in its most 
distressing forms—such were some of the facts 
established. 

It was shown that little girls who had never 
attended school worked ten hours a day for one 
dollar and twenty-seven cents a week; that over 
four thousand children under sixteen years of age 
were employed in the manufacture of clothing; 
that the certificates that they had reached the age 
of fourteen years—the age under which the New 
York law forbids the employment of children—were 
issued without regard to truth; that there was, in 
fact, a regular sale of such certificates; that in 
some districts almost the whole population lived in 
tenement-houses; that clothing had been made 
under circumstances almost certain to convey 
the infection-of terrible diseases to the wearers of 
it. 

One woman witness said she worked on knee- 
trousers, and was paid ten cents a dozen. On each 
pair she had to make three buttonholes, sew on 
fifteen buttons, and turn up and sew the bottoms. 
By working from five o’clock in the morning until 
midnight, helped. by her children, she could finish 
about three dozenaday. This whole family earned 
about two dollars a week. 

The economic theory of free competition reaches 
its limit when public health is endangered, when 
children are robbed of education, when industrial 
slaves are pitted against each other in a race for 
existence under unendurable conditions. 
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NOT PERMISSIBLE. 


Many anecdotes about the two old-time generals, 
Harney and Twiggs, were in circulation among 
army officers twenty-five years ago, and some of 
them are worth repeating. 

Both the generals were obliged to resort to eye- 
glasses in their advanced years, and one day they 
had a great discussion as to which of them had the 
better sight. At last they agreed to test the matter 
by seeing which of them could the more readily 
read the fine print of a newspaper. 

Harney, who was to make the first trial, began to 
adjust the focus of his spectacles by moving the 
paper to and from his eyes. 

General Twiggs looked at him sharply for a 
moment, and then called out, “Ah, Harney, that’s 
not fair! No tromboning, you know! No trom- 
boning allowed!” 
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FEARLESS. 


Character, anywhere, is a force which makes 
itself felt, and to dare to be yourself is in the end to 
be acknowledged as “some one.” 

A remarkable instance of this was an eminent 
society woman who has just died—Mrs. Paran 
Stevens. 

She made herself a leader and a power in 
“society,” by sheer dint of courage and deter. 
mination, and in the face of many obstacles; and if 
the goal she sought was not the highest, one cannot 
refuse a certain respect to the energy with which 
she strove to reach it. 

Many of the brilliant retorts for which she was 
both admired and dreaded, are worth preserving; 
not infrequently they carried a well-deserved 
rebuke. 

A rich New York man tried to induce her to sell 
to him some old buildings near his home; because, 
as he said, it was not pleasant to have “common 
people” so near. Mrs. Stevens replied sharply : 





“It must be disagreeable; one of my tenants, I | 


believe, sells your snuff.” 

A young man who approached her obsequiously 
at one of her receptions, was received severely 
by the hostess. 

“I hear that you have been telling people you 
decline my invitations. Do you think that is very 
nice? I don’t. You can consider this invitation 
declined, and leave at once,” which it is needless 
to add, he did. 

At another time, having been disturbed by some- 
thing, she forgot herself a moment, and sat abstract- 
edly tearing a rose to pieces at a dinner-party; 
when a woman with a talent for saying disagreeable 
things, drew the attention of the tableful by asking, 
“What are you doing, Mrs. Stevens?” 

With a brilliant smile, Mrs. Stevens replied coolly, 
“Minding my own business, dear.” 


LABORIOUS GENIUS. 


Those who think the works of genius are accom. 
plished without labor, and that an easy and exqui- 
site style comes by nature, should read the diary 
of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, one of the most 
perfect writers of English of his day—which is, 
alas! already yesterday. Like so many other great 
men, Mr. Stevenson was an invalid, and worked 
the harder because he was weak. He said of him- 
self that he “slogged away” at his work early 
and late, and “by dire industry” he really thought 
he had accomplished more with less talent than 
most authors. 


No one would ever believe that his modestly 
named “talent” was the slight thing he held it for; 
but there is no doubt that it was the “dire industry” 
which made the successful writer. 

He was content for years to slave at all manner 
of-literary work, and to sell for the pittance he 
could command many of his since most famous 
books. With success he worked the harder, and 
died in harness at the last. Writing from Samoa, 
his diary is one tale of unceasing and sometimes 
painful effort. 

He speaks of “grinding along, without a scrap of 
inspiration or a note of —. ... The last two 
chapters have taken me considerably over a month, 
and they are still beneath —. 

The next, he fears, “will just be worse,” but he 
consoles himself with thinking “they will be good 
matter to rewrite.” At another time he is in 
despair over newspaper letters. He has sent off 
four, and two chapters of “The Wrecker’’—that is 
all; “‘but to get these I have written sixty-six thou- 
sand words in thirty days; twenty-two hundred 
words a day, the labor of an elephant... . 1 was 
days and days over the first letter of the lot.” 

“David Balfour” “interferes with his eating and 
drinking.” A little later he has been twenty-three 
days ome over twenty-four pages. and is 
sure they must be rewritten. Then he “has strug. 
gled up to p e 97,” and “crippled on to page 101,” 
and what “kills me is the frame of mind of one of 
the characters; I cannot get it through. ... Yes- 
terday I was a living half-hour upon a single 
clause.” 

How much all the world cares and what reward 
of love and reverence the patient work of the 
pleasure-giver has won for him, it is possible that 
this prince of story-tellers, the ‘‘Tusitala” of Samoa, 
knows now. 


SUFFERING UNDER CRITICISM. 


Sensitiveness is part of the artistic temperament. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that painters, 
musicians and poets are unable to bear criticism 
with indifference. Every man has the defects of 
his good qualities, as the French say, and if a man 
is sensitive, he is pretty certain to be more or less 
morbid and “touchy.” Madame Feuillet gives us 
a lively idea of her gifted husband’s suffering 
under the hands of the critics : 


While the public received his works well, the 
journalists were sometimes cruel and unjust; and 
on the day after the first representation of a new 
yg my poor husband was often overwhelmed. 

he favorable articles, and they were many, could 
not make him forget the unfavorable ones. These 
last gave him keen —s yet he could not 
refrain from reading them. The smallest provin- 
cial journals passed under his _ 

One article, particularly malevolent, by Jules 
Janin, produced a veritable fit of illness. For 
some time it was feared that he was struck with 
some disease of the heart. 

In all his life he had but one real failure, and that 
came near to killing him. The piece was one with 
which he was particularly delighted, and its recep- 
tion fairly lacerated his heart and his nerves. I 
shall never forget the night that he passed after its 
performance, when some hisses had made them. 
selves heard. 

He walked his chamber like a crazy man, refus- 
ing all my consolations, and swearing that he would 
abandon his career. My attempts to soothe him 
only irritated him the more, and I was obliged to 
withdraw to “7, own chamber. Even there I could 
hear him walking and sighing, and I suffered so 
much from sympathy that I ended by escaping to 
the staircase and passing the night there. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


What makes one instructor popular and another 
not popular is not always easy to define. The late 
Professor Blackie of the University of Edinburgh 
was much loved by his “boys.” Among the amusing 
stories which illustrate the professor’s aptness at 
meeting the “boys” on their own ground, and good 
naturedly turning the joke against them, is the 
following incident: 


On one occasion Professor Blackie’s regular 
class-room at Edinburgh was undergoing repairs, 
so temporarily he took another room, and on the 
door wrote with a bit of chalk: 

“Professor Blackie will meet his classes here 
to-day.” 

Along came the boys; one wag erased the initial 
“c” of “classes” in the inscription; and all stood 
about to see what the old man would say to the 
amendment. 

He came, glanced at the inscription, did not smile 
nor frown, but without a second’s hesitation erased 
the initial “1” and walked on to his desk. 

The boys never tried to play such a joke on him 
again. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The fault of exaggeration is a common one, but 
not all who indulge it have the presence of mind to 
retrieve their blunders as did a certain admiral. 
He was describing a voyage, at supper, one night. 


“While cruising in the Pacific,” said he, “we 
assed an island which was positively red with 
obsters.” 

“But,” interrupted one of the guests, “lobsters 
are not red until boiled.” 

“Of course not,” replied the admiral, nothing 
daunted, “but this was a volcanic island with boiling 
springs.” 
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those of any other American Bicycle. 
Every Bicycle is our advertisement. 


Highest Grade—Largest Sales. 


Our 18% Models for Ladies and Girls, Men 
and Boys, make the best and most complete line 
of Bicycles on the market. 


We are represented in the principal Cities 

and Towns of the United States. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Factory : Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch : 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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A Twenty-Five-Cent Can of LACTATED Foop will be sent Free to any I] 
mother for trial upon receipt of four 2-cent stamps to pay postage. | 
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Root Beer Tablets. 


If you want a pure, delicious drink, add one 
“IDEAL” 
Lemonade Tablet 
sweeten to the taste. 


Or send us 12 cents in stamps or coin for 
a bottle of either flavor containing Ten Tablets. 
One dozen bottles, $1.00. 


BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., 





She Knows They Are the Best. 


“Ideal” 


Root Beer, 
to a glass of 


Orange Phosphate or 
water and 


Ask Your Druggist 
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Boston, Mass. 
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ON THE ITSUKUSHIMA KAN. 


Black smoke on her weather and lee ; 
Bows wet with the froth of the sea 
From the cavernous depths seething hot, 
At the plunge and the hiss of the shot; 
Hail of balls on her quivering sides, 
And, anon, as the fire-mist divides, 
From her mast-head a challenge of red 
To the heralding breezes outspread ; 
Astrain at her helm, like a hound 
In the leash that his keeper has bound ;— 
Lo! th ship-of-war of Japan— 
The stout Itsukushima Kan! 
Below, in the innermost keep,— 
Like a terrible genie asleep,— 

y the powder, tons upon tons, 
For the sulphurous maw of the guns. 
Straight and silent, a sentry-marine 
Kept the way to the dark magazine,— 
With the word of command in his ear, 
Stone-deaf to a whisper of fear. 
Like a tempest abroad in the night, 
Grew around him the roar of the fight; 
Yet fiercer, abaft and abeam, 
The musketry beat, and the scream 
Of the bullet that sped to its pet, 
Went by like the ery of a soul. 
Then first—a few steps at the most— 
The sentinel stirred from his pos 
And his voice—though no ear was to hear— 
Struck an undertone thrillingly clear: 
“Shall the great ship be caught in the mesh 
Of ber doom, when, from rampart of flesh— 
Aye. of poor bone and sinew,—perchance 
The shafts of this peril might glance’” | 
Battle done, the victorious chief 
Would send his brave watchman relief; 
But—the posts of the doorway between, 
jeeding own to the dark magazine,— 
The lines of a sentry in bronze, 
Upright in the narrowing space. 

ith the smile of the dead on his face! 
Six-and-thirty the balls in his breast,— 
Each foiled in its ultimate quest 
For the powder, that, harmless and cold, 
Still sleeps in the deep of the hold! 
Not lonely the pathway unrolls, 
That guides to the kingdom of souls, 
For, whatever their color or race, 
The feet of all heroes — pace, 
Who have dared, in the crisis of strife, 
Turn the wavering scale with a life! 


And the rune of the sea and the wind, 

To him who its meaning will find, 

Forever the tale shall impart, 

How the battle was won, when the heart 
t ood ship-of-war of Japan— 

The stout Itsukushima Kan— 

For a shield had the heart of a man! 


Original. MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 
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DIPLOMATIC LYING. 


A writer in the Review of Reviews has given a 
careful sketch of Francesco Crispi. Crispi is 
conceded to be not only the foremost statesman in 
Italy, but perhaps the most accomplished manager 
of governments in the world. His opinion on any 
subject pertaining to the influencing of men and 
nations may therefore be taken as authoritative. 

Like strategy or spying in war, lying has been 
held to be a necessity in diplomatic affairs. Be- 
tween men, truth is a matter of honor; but 
between nations it has not been considered neces- 
sary, or even possible. 

Crispi is said to be a disagreeable person with 
whom to carry on negotiations. Perhaps the 
following opinions that he expressed to a friend 
may explain why he has none of the suavity such 
as is ordinarily expected of the successful diplo- 
mat. Crispi said in substance, when the subject 
of falsehood in politics came up in a conversation : 

‘*Falsehood in politics belongs to the old school. 
It is an arm out of date, to be consigned to the 
arsenal of tricks out of fashion. One should never 
lie.” 

Some one interrupted : , : 

‘But there are great falsehoods, the necessary 
falsehoods, the sublime falsehoods—the falsehoods 
which settle difficult questions, which decide the 
lot of a people.” After quietly listening, the 
prime minister repeated: ‘One should never lie.”’ 

“But in presence of an indiscreet question, or a 
captious one, how shall we avoid the difficulty ?” 

With an impatient exclamation, Crispi answered, 
tersely: ‘“‘Say nothing.” 

This conversation was reported to Prince Bis- 
marck, the narrator saying that Signor Crispi 
absolutely refused to admit falsehood in any case. 

“In my opinion,” said Bismarck, ‘all question 
of morality apart, falsehood is in itself generally 
awkward and clumsy.” 

Count Herbert intervened: ‘“‘But pardon, Ex- 
cellence, in certain cases one would be much 
embarrassed. You have sometimes to deal with 
people who ask you questions with an indiscretion 
which puts you with your back to the wall. What 
can you do then ?”’ 

‘Escape the question,” answered Bismarck. 

“That betrays the embarrassment.”’ 

‘Be silent.” 

‘That is sometimes an avowal.” 

The foremost man in the German Empire turned 
his keen eyes upon the company, and said, closing 
the discussion ; 

‘I do not like to lie; falsehood is to me odious.” 

Such is the testimony of the most successful of 
modern diplomatists. We are less surprised at 
this when we learn that the Italian prime minister 
is called by those who know him well, a religious 
man. Religious principle always ‘‘tells’” on a 
man’s views of worldly affairs. No one living 
has been put in a harder or more complicated 
position than Crispi. If he can manage Italy 
without falsehoods, surely truth must suffice for 
our simple lives. r 

A great modern poet described a truthful man 





as one who “honored his word as if it were his 
God.”” What a world this would be, if we could 
say in the words of Holy Writ: 
My covenant will I not break, 
Nor alter the thing that $s gone out of my lips. 
ness 


Once have I sworn by my holi 
That I will not lie unto David. 
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A WHOLE VILLAGE INTERESTED. 


Surgical science has made such a marvellous 
advance in recent years that it is hard to realize 
how short a time ago operations, now of every-day 
oceurrence and regarded as almost without danger, 
were frightful ordeals of suffering, with very 
dubious chances of recovery. A recent article by 
John Albee, in the New England Magazine, relating 
how tragic and important an event was an amputa- 
tion in the village where he passed his childhood, 
is full of curious interest. 


“An old cobbler, Amos Partridge by name, had a 
white swelling upon his knee, originating, it was 
supposed, from some accidental blow of his tool as 
he sat at work bottoming boots in his lap, the injury 
having been afterward increased by the pressure 
of the strap used to keep his work in place. He 
was lame for a long while before he surrendered 
entirely to his affliction, but at last the pain became 
so excruciating that he could no longer hobble from 
his house to his shop, and was obliged to take to his 
bed and call in a physician, who pronounced it a 
case for amputation. 

“The news flew through the village, and became 
at once the subject of supreme interest. Amos was 
liked, and the conversation took much the tone of 
one speaking of the virtues of the departed; for it 
was before the days of anesthetics, and there were 
few who expected him to survive the ordeal.” 


The writer of the article, knowing that his mother 
was to be present to assist the surgeons, felt sure 
as she would not leave him alone at home, he was to 
be taken to the house of the sufferer; and with 
childish incomprehension looked forward to the 
event as one too interesting to be other than joyous. 
To his mind it was a purely festive occasion, and 
he was much surprised when, before starting on 
the morning of the great day, his mother retired to 
her chamber and remained some time on her knees 
in prayer. At length they set out together. 


“I noticed that my mother carried a fan. It was 
not a hot day, and I wondered much what the fan 
was for. We arrived at the house, where there 
was already a considerable assemblage of the 
neighbors and friends from a distance. Horses 
were fastened all about the premises to trees, 
fences and the sides of the barn, just as on Sunday 
at the meeting-house or at the annual town-meeting. 
The small boy was there in numbers, but only a few 
girls. Alas for the small boy! He was not per- 
mitted to play near the house nor to make the least 
noise. Bitter was my disappointment.” 


His mother, admonishing him to be quiet, passed 
within, and the boy remained under the open win. 
dow of the sick-room, through which he could see 
and hear everything. The sufferer lay there in 
bed, pale and troubled, fanned by three attendant 
women. Presently the minister entered and, stand. 
ing at the foot of the bed, read a chapter from the 
big family Bible,—presumably from Job, as the boy 
caught frequent mention of “boils” and “afflic- 
tions.” Other neighbors were in the room, and the 
family weeping in a room adjoining. Then the 
Purgeon—reputed the seventh son of a seventh son, 
and of extraordinary skill—selected a knife from 
a shining array on a little table. 


“Amos’s eyes were now closed and his mouth set 
firm. As the tourniquet was twisted tighter and 
tighter the lines in his brow grew deeper; he 
breathed hard, and a moan, the only one, escaped 
him as the knife went through the outer skin. It 
was not long before the sound of the saw came 
through the open windows. The operation was 
pat of and the leg had taken its last step with its 
ellow. 


What a contrast between these village solemni- 
ties, primitive methods, and exhausting strain upon 
an invalid’s fortitude, and the swift, painless, 
perfect performance at modern hospitals! 
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FIGHT WITH INDIANS. 


One of the bravest defences ever made by settlers 
against Indians was one in which not a man figured, 
nor any boy above the age of fourteen. It took 
place on the banks of the White Man’s Fork of the 
Republican River, in northwestern Kansas, in 1867, 
on the occasion of the last great Indian uprising in 
that part of the country. The story is frequently 
told at firesides in Kansas, where most of the 
survivors of the fight live at the present day. 


It was in June, in the year named, when a band 
of Indians under the sub-chief Little Bear, swooped 
down on the settlement on the White Man’s Fork 
and separated from the rest of the village a part 
of men who were on the lookout forthem. Thoug 
the white men fought bravely, they were driven 
away by the overwhelming force of Indians. 

In the centre of the settlement there was a hut or 
cabin belonging to a man named Carter, which had 
been builtin such a way as to afford some defence 
against an Indian attack. It was twenty feet square, 
one-roomed; its sides were of cottonwood logs and 
its roof of poles, sods and stones. There was one 
door and one window, poenes by shutters, and 
there were loopholes all around to shoot through. 
Though the sides were not neat a the cabin 
afforded some protection, especially as it stood in 
the midst of a cleared field. 

In this cabin seven women, two boys of fourteen, 
and several small children took refuge. They had 
four rifles, a shot-gun and three revolvers, with 
plenty of ammunition; for the surplus ammunition 
of the whole community was stored in Carter’s 
cabin. It had rained steadily for two days before, 
and the roof of the cabin was thoroughly soaked. 

As soon as the women and children had gathered 
in the cabin, a resolute woman, forty years of age, 
a Mrs. Wellman, assumed command. She saw that 
the Indians were at the time busy with the other 
party and in pillaging the outlying cabins. She set 
the two boys to filling two barrels of water, and 
then to wetting the sides of the cabin, so that it 
would hardly take fire if a fire were built against it. 

Then the ammunition was made ready, and a pit 
was dug with shovels in the middle of the earthen 
floor, into which the children could be put, out of 
| range of bullets which might fly through the house. 

And now Little Bear and his Indians dashed up 
with a white flag. Advancing to within thirty feet, 
the chief called out that he knew they were only 
women and children; that if they would surrender 
their lives would be spared, but if they resisted 
they would be put to death. Mrs. Wellman replied 
resolutely that they would not surrender. 
| The Indians waited half an hour. They counted 
| upon the “weakening” of the women. Little Bear 





; summoned them again to surrender, but they 

| refused again. Then the Indians opened fire, and 
the women and boys answered it. 

| The Indians began encircling the cabin, yelling 





and firing. Several bullets came through, but no 
one was curt. Darkness came on, and during it 
the Indians dug rifle-pits as near as they dared, 
and remained in them, firing sharply. Several of 
them were hit by the besieged party as they were 
at work. 

For three long days the siege was kept up. The 
two boys did excellent shooting, and Mrs. Wellman 
blazed away ceaselessly. At least a dozen Indians 


were killed, and several others wounded. Many 
bullets came in. The small supply of provisions 
in the hut gave out, then the women fed their 


children, and went hungry themselves. 

At the close of the th day the Indians fired a 
last volley into the hut and rode away. Early the 
next morning a compen of soldiers arrived from 
the fort. The men of the settlement had the worst 
fears as to what had happened in their absence; 
and they were overjoyed to find their wives and 
children all safe, though half-starved. 
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THE BUTTERFLY’S TOILET. 


Oh, butterfly, how do you, pray, 

Your wings so prettily array? 

Where do you find the paints from which 
To mix your colors warm and rich ? 


The butterfly, in answer, said, 
“The roses lend me pink and red, 
The violets their deepest blue, 

And every flower its chosen hue. 
“My palette is a rose-leaf fair, 

My brush is formed of maiden-hair, 
And dew-drops shining in the grass 
Serve nicely for my looking-glass.” 


Original. 
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THE GENERAL’S CARP. 
Among the curious incidents of the court of | 


Napoleon III. recently brought to light, there is an | 
amusing one connected with the visit of an Italian | 


general, Prince Caprici, to the imperial residence | 
at Fontainebleau. It was in summer, and the | 
weather was extremely hot. The apartment occu. | 
pied by the Italian genera) was directly above the 
cabinet, or working-room, of the emperor; and 
beneath the windows of both rooms lay a pond, its 
waters washing the walls of the palace. 


The general had been taking a bath in a great tub 
brought in by servants. After his bath he leaned 
out of the window, gazing at the pond below. 
There, in the transparent waters, he noticed a great 
number of fine carp swimming about, and gather- 
ing. beneath the window as if expecting to be fed. 

rompted by an idle impulse, the general took a 
large pin, bent it into a hook, and attached to it a 
ong, stout string that he had in his personal 
anes: Then he baited the hook with a bit of 
bre left from his breakfast, which had been 
brought to his room, and dropped it into the water. 
An immense carp seized it; and the general, with | 
a fisherman’s impulse, jerked the line so adroitly 
that he hooked the fish. 

He drew it up to his window, and thoughtless of 
what might result, landed itinthe room. Instantly 
the carp began to flounder heavily about the floor. 
The general, realizing the situation, bounded after 
it. The fish was active and slippery, and the gen. 
era) upset a chair in his efforts to catch it. 

he emperor, at work at his desk in the room 
below, heard the tumult over his head, and won. 
dered; but .“ on with his work. 

Meantime the general, getting the fish against 
the bath-tub, had a happy thought. He would put 
the fish in the tub. He got his arms under it, lifted 
and pushed, and the carp splashed into the tub. 

For an instant it seemed quieted by being back 
in its native element. But the water was warm 
and soapy. In another instant the creature was in 
agony, and began to —— and flounder about 
madly. The water overflowed the tub and covered 
the floor. The general struggled to get the fish, 
but could not seize or hold it. He merely succeeded 
in spilling a great deal more water. 

The emperor, glancing up at the ceiling as the | 
noise went on, saw a wet spot, and presently drops | 
of water began to fall on his table. He called his 
chambertain. 

“Who is in the room above?” he asked. 

“It is the room occupied by the general, Prince 
Caprici.” | 

“Please go up and see what is the matter with | 
him. He must be in some trouble.” 

The general had just succeeded in seizing the fish | 
when there came a rap at his door. He turned | 
pale. He fancied that 
the emperor himself 
was coming after bim. 

“In a moment! in a 


” he g 

Then, seeing his bed 
open, he had another 
“happy thought;” 
thrust the big fish into 
the bed and covered it 
with the clothes. Then 
he rushed and opened 
the door. 

“The emperor wishes 
to know what is the 
matter,” said the cham. 
berlain; “are you in 
any trouble?” 

“Oh, no trouble at all! 
In taking a bath I acci- 
dentally spilled some 
water, and —” 

Just then the cham. 
berlain, glancing into 
the roum, saw the bed. 
cover violently agitated, 
and in utter astonish- 
ment, the next moment he saw a gigantic carp 
flounder out of the bed. This time the general 
rushed upon the fish to some purpose, seized it, 
and hurled it out of the window into the pond. 

The general did not dare to appear at breakfast 
that day. Noting his absence, the emperor— to 
whom his chamberlain had gravely made his report 
of the circumstances—gave this order to a servant: 

“You will take Prince Caprici’s breakfast up to 
his room; and ig bes take him, as a part of it, a 
a carp. I believe the general is fond of 
carp 


NIXON WATERMAN. | 
| 
| 
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SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


A story is told of a Northern brigadier-general 
which deserves to be perpetuated, says Lise. 
Brigadier-General S——, early in the war, was 
stationed in North Carolina, with a brigade under 
him, and as he was one of those commanders whom 
the stress of war had called up from civil life, he 
naturally entrusted the routine duty and drilling 
of the brigade to a major detailed for the purpose. | 


One day General S——’s superior in command 
made an inspection, after which he bluntly told the 
brigadier that the men were not sufliciently up in 
tactics and manual. General S—— summoned the 
major and questioned him, hinted that he was not 
— his duty, and finally, as a test question, asked 
him if, in the event of a fight, the brigade should 
capture a number of prisoners, what he would do 
with them? 

The major replied that he would get them to the 
rear, and if possible, to omnenee 

“There you are all wrong. This book,” handing 
him Scott’s “Infantry Tactics,” “says that ‘prisoners 
ota placed fifty paces upon the right—in 

ront.’” 

The major protested against this, and finally, 





| 





| should he do? 
Station and telegraphed to a newspaper office in 
| Ireland asking the clerk there to telegraph to the 


| umbrella. 





urged by his superior, took the volume to his 
quarters to read. 

The next morning he met the general, and stated 
that nowhere in the volume could he find it laid 
down that prisoners should be placed on the right. 
The general impatiently seized the volume and 
pounced upon a passage which he read to himself, 
and looked up with a puzzled air, ejaculating: 

“Oh, it is pioneers !” 


ESE 


ALL BUT THAT. 


The “sweet reasonableness” that is necessary to 
good relations between any two people was not 
manifest in the case of a suburban wife’s catechism 
of her husband, which is related by the Philadel- 
phia Press. The husband came in, tired from a 
busy day’s work, and his wife waited until he had 
laid off his overcoat and sat down. 


“Did you get that piece of silk I asked you to 
bring up to-night?” she asked, seeing he had not 


| put it before her. 


“Yes, dear; I left it out there in the hall.” 
“Did you get the pins?” 
“Yes, dear.” 

“And the ribbon?” 
“Yes.” 

“And Bobby’s shoes?” 
“Ve ” 


“And the whisk broom?” 
“ Yes.” 


“And some matches?” 

“Yes; they are with the other bundles.” 

“And did you see the man about the coal?” 

“Yes; it will be up Monday.” 

“And the man to see the grate in the dining- 
room?” 

“Yes; he’s coming as soon as he can.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Smith about the sewing society 
meeting?” 

“She said she’d come.” 

“And—and—oh yes, did you get a new shovel for 
the kitchen stove?” 

“N-n-no,” he hesitated; “I forgot it.” 

“What!” she cried. “What did you do that for? 
You know we needed that shovel, and I told you 
about it the first thing when you went to town this 
morning. I do think men are the most forgetful 
and careless creatures that ever lived.” 
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SHE REBUKED HIM. 


Miss Jane Addam—the “Saint Jane” of Hull 
House fame, whose work shows her to be anything 
but an injudicious or demoralizing philanthropist— 
tells a story at the expense of those who are afraid 
to help anybody for fear of hurting somebody. 


The incident occurred in Boston, where Miss 
Addam had been visiting the homes of the poor. 
Her companion was a well-to-do Bostonian, who 
had theories as to the danger of “pauperizing” the 
poor, which forbade him to give anything, whatever 
the need. 

in one house they found a destitute old woman, 
whose condition moved them both to pity. The 
young man stood firmly to his principle, however, 
and after leaving the house expressed to Miss 
Addam the difficulty with which he bad restrained 
himself from giving, and so, perhaps, “pauperiz- 
ing” the woman. 

mmediately afterward the two took a horse-car, 
and the young gentleman started at once to pay his 
companion’s fare; but Miss Addam stopped him. 

“I do not recognize class distinctions,” she said 
to the discomfited theorist, ‘‘and I ny a to being 
pauperized.” And she paid her own fare. 
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ROUNDABOUT MESSAGES. 


A specia) correspondent found himself shut out 
of a London newspaper office in Fleet Street, and 
unable to make himself heard by any one within. 
His errand would not wait till morning. What . 
He went to the Central Telegraph 


clerk in Fleet Street to come down-stairs and let 
him—the correspondent—in. 


Mr. Baines, in his “Forty Years at the Post- 
Office,” tells a similar story. 

He was alone in a branch telegraph office in 
Seymour Square, London, one evening, when the 
gas went out, and left him in total darkness. He 
fumbled about for a match. There was not one in the 
office. Probably there were some in the telegraph 
office in Euston Square. But how should he get 
them? He had no telegraphic communication with 
that office. 

He telegraphed to Birmingham: “Please wire 
Euston Square to send me some matches.” 

In a few minutes a boy came in with a box. 
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INSECT FIDDLERS AND DRUMMERS. 


Insects that produce sounds audible to human 
ears have been roughly divided into two classes— 
fiddlers and drummers. The grasshopper is a 
fiddler, and makes music by scraping its forewings 
against the rows of spine-like teeth that ornament 
its thighs. The katydid also plays an entomological 
fiddle. It produces its notes by rubbing the inner 
side of the hind legs over the front wings. 

The locust, on the other hand, is a drummer, and 
a loud one, too is drum is formed by a mem 
brane situated at the base of the forewing, and he 
can make a forest ring with it. The cicada, or 
seventeen-year-locust, carries a drum at the base 
of the abdomen, and makes with it a noise that 
seems to be quite as terrifying in the insect world 
as that produced by the gorilla pounding its re. 
sounding chest is —— wild beasts. Itis said that 
the cicada sometimes frightens away its enemies 
with the rattle of its drum. 

There are other drumming insects who make 
ge music, but the violinists, after all, carry off 
tl pe, for the great insect soloist, the cricket, is 
a fiddler. 
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PRIMA DONNA AND CLERGYMAN. 


In the “Life of Karl von Gerok,” a man distin- 
guished as a poet and as a minister of the gospel, 
an incident is given which illustrates not only his 


| kindly spirit but his quick wit: 


He was one day walking in Stuttgart, carrying an 
At the same time the prima donna of 
the Stuttgart opera troupe was tripping along the 
sidewalk, without that protection against the 
weather. Suddenly rain began to fall, and Herr 
von Gerok offered the lady the shelter of his um- 
brella. Though entire strangers to each other, they 
had a pleasant chat. After a while the reverend 
gentleman remarked: 
at I venture to ask your name?” 
“It is plain to see that you never go to the 
opera,” answered the lady; “every y knows 
that I am the leading singer at the Court Theatre. 
Now it is my turn to ask to whom I am indebted for 
the protection of an umbrella.” 

“Your question clearly proves that you never go 
to church,” was the reply, “for all religious people 
know that I am the chief pastor of this town.” 
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VACATION DAYS. 


The bell is dumb, the lessons learned, 
The key upon the schoolroom turned 
And joyful shouts the children raise; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 


The star-eyed daisies in the grass 
Are blooming now for all who pass 
Along the pleasant country ways; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 


The clover-meadows call the bees, 
The squirrels chatter in the trees 
And robins sing their merry lays; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 


Where woodland paths are cool and green 
And shaded by a leafy screen, 

The golden sunshine peeps and plays; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 


The sparkling waves along the shore 
Dance up and down the sandy floor, 
The boat upon the billow 
sways; 
Hurrah for glad vacation 
days! 





calmly on; while Jack, still laughing, looked home; and as he went into the house he said to | 
eagerly out on his side to see if there was anything his mother: | 


of interest there, and was just in time to discover 
another hen going almost into fits over a brood 


of ducklings which, in spite of all her efforts, | 


would insist in diving into the fussy little river 
for an evening swim. 

In front of a farmhouse he saw two frolicsome 
pups who were playing with an old shoe, which 
each was trying to pull from the other; and just 
beyond this house was a whole family of little 
pigs who had broken out of their pen and were 
running wildly down at the side of the road, while 
a boy was chasing them with a broom. 

He met two boys whose old jackets and trousers 
had many a fresh tear, which showed little bare 
elbows and knees, and whose stained faces made 
Jack wish that he could have some of the black- 
berries which probably were in their closely- 
covered baskets. 

Then he spied a beautiful gray squirrel almost 
flying along the stone wall, with a great acorn in 
its mouth; and mamma, almost at the same 
moment, called his attention to a great eagle 
floating far above their heads in the golden sunset 





clouds; and while Jack was looking with wonder | 
and admiration at his splendid wings, the carriage | 
stopped, and when he brought his eyes down from 


the clouds to look about him for the cause, he 


found to his astonishment that they were at | sand times! 


“That was the best ride I ever took—the end of | 
it, I mean; there were such lots of things to see.” 
But I think it was just because he used his eyes; 
don’t you? ANNIE L. 


oo 
QUEER THINGS. 


My grandpa tells the queerest things. 
He’s seen a little house with wings; 
He says a vine can climb a tree 

And rivers run till they find the sea; 
He’s often seen a rope walk, too, 
And a horse fly on the avenue.” 


HANNAH. 
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QUITE SURPRISING. 


Lulu looked bright and rosy when she came | 
into the dining-room, but she said as she poured | 
the cream on her oatmeal : 

“IT guess mamma was right about two pieces of 
chocolate-cake being too much for tea; anyway, | 
I haven't slept very well. Why, I believe I turned 
over a thousand times.”’ 

“Is it possible!’’ exclaimed papa, looking very | 
serious. ‘‘Let’s see, how long were you abed? 
Ten hours? That would be one hundred times an | 
hour; or once every thirty-six seconds. A thou- 
Why, how tired you must be!”’ 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


Be 
OUR CLASSICS, 


Rm, Two ejaculations. 2. A tall college trustee. 
A May-blossom. 4. A workerin wood. 5. Partly 
schema and a relative. 6. A Scandinavian deity 
and a fragment of beauty. 7. An interrogation and 
more than one measure. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks, two by two, with words pro- 
nounced alike, but having different meanings. 


—— wrote in —— toa dear friend in the country: 

“Il am coming to make you a visit. I have been 
ill for a —— and am very My physician says I 
must —— the —— of the summer. He says one 
needs fresh —— to cur’ .ne 
ills ‘that flesh is ~ - - i.” 

“TI shall spend a few 
days on the coast, for I 
want to —— the . Then 
1 shall take the —— route 











We cannot count the lovely 
things, 

The sounds and sights that 
summer brings; 
Let’s sing a song in sum- 

mer’s praise; 
Hurrah for glad vacation 
days! 


-* 
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JACK’S “BEST DRIVE.” 


**] don’t like this 
drive,’’ said Jack, ‘there 
isn’t a single thing to see 
but just only hills and 
fields, and that fussy little 
river !”’ 

Jack was rather tired, 
for they had been a long 
distance, taking Aunt Sue 
home, and they were still 
three miles from their own 
house on their way back. 

“Let us play a game, 
Jack,’’ said his mother, 
when she saw how rest- 
less the little boy was 
growing. ‘You look out 
on your side, and I will 
look on mine, and the 
first one who sees any- 
thing interesting must tell 
the other.” 

Jack liked the idea very 
much, and began watch- 
ing immediately, and it 
was hardly a minute be- 
fore he cried out: 

“QO mamma, look!” 
and he pointed to a hill- 
side where a woman was 
seated on a little stool 
milking a cow, with the 
soft light from the setting 
sun falling about her. 

But what had attracted 
Jack’s attention was two 
cunning kittens which just then came scam- 
pering across the meadow and, racing to the 
woman’s side, tried their best to get into the milk- 
pail. But the woman did not seem to be as much 
amused as Jack was, for she caught up first one 
kitten and then the other and tossed them away 
over the soft grass. 

But dear me! that didn’t do the least bit of 
good, and Jack flung back his head and laughed 
heartily as both pussies came back at a bound, 
eager to get at the fresh, warm milk, and came so 
near to falling into the pail that the woman called 
a little girl who was gathering buttercups not far 
from her, to come and get them, and just as the 
carriage came to a turn in the road Jack saw her 
pick them up and tuck one under each arm, where 
they immediately began to play with the long 
braid which hung down her back. 

But before Jack had half finished laughing and 
talking about the pretty little creatures, mamma 
discovered something on her side of the road 
which made him laugh more than ever, and I am 
sure that you will laugh too when you hear what 
it was. 

Through the meadow on mamma’s side, walked 
a little calf, and at its side, keeping very good step, 
never getting behind or before, walked—what do 
you think? why a hen, to be sure! When the 
calf stopped the hen stopped, and when the calf 
started on the hen followed, keeping always close 
to its side. It was the funniest sight in the world, 
and it was no wonder that Jack laughed as he 
cried out: 

‘“O mamma, who ever heard of a hen taking 
a walk with a calf!’ And I very much doubt if 
any one ever did before. 

But the two good comrades hadn’t the least idea 
that any one was laughing at them, and kept 














through the ——. Please 
, 80 that I may know 
whether it is for me 


to come.” 








Her friend replied: 

“IT am delighted to —— 
that you are coming ——. 
Mamma is making me a 
— dress, to wear when 
we play croquet on the 
——. Perhaps we can take 
some excursions. Do you 
not —— for —— woods? 

“Brother —— says it 
— be for him to —— 
you. I suppose he will go 
down to the and —— 
about until he sees you. 

“You must not forget to 
wear your when you 
double the ——. Your trip 
will surely be very pleas. 
ant if you have good —— 

















and weather while on 
the boat.” 
3. 
RIDDLE, 


Seven little sisters, 
Silent and slow 
Through a great field 
Together we go. 
Bears there are near us, 
Lions behind, 
They never harm us, 
So never mind. 
One little sister 
So small is and shy, 
You cannot find her, 
I think, if you try. 
Seven little sisters, 
Bonny and bright, 
Moving and journeying 
All the long night. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 


Blanks to be filled in by 
words of four letters. 


A buyer of —— from the 

is here. 

—— him; he has travelled 
by day and by night, 

And if much he —— the 
reason is clear, 

He must a traveller's 
appetite. 








5. 








The Close of School. 


THINGS TO DISCOVER. 


Faces of pansies, sweet and rare, 
Cheeks of apples rosy. 
Eyes of potatoes, lying there 
In Mother Earth’s bed cozy. 
Ears of the corn-clan, listening 
To the gossip of the breeze,— 
Say, little men and women, 
Have you ever thought of these? 


Heads a-plenty, in Cabbage Tribe, 
Curly heads and red heads, too. 
Necks among the summer squashes, 
—A bit crooked, it is true.— 
Hands where timid grape-vines clamber, 
Clinging to the old stone wall,— 
Say, my little men and women, 
Have you thought about them all? 


Temper ’mong the Pepper People, 
Tears when Onion Folks are near, 
Dainty bonnets on the strawberries, 
Skin upon the russet pear. 
Now, then, little men and women, 
See what else you can discover. 
Put your glasses on and find them— 
Wonders all the wide world over. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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SUMMER BOARDERS. 


Belle and Josie had a little garden underneath 
the bay window. 

Every day they weeded and watered it, pulled 
off the dead leaves, and picked the blossoms. 

They were very proud of their garden, and 
worked very diligently to make it look beautiful. 

One day Belle made a discovery. Away over in 
the corner there was a hole, and in that hole lived— 
what do you think? A whole family of toads! 

There was papa, mamma and four children, 





and they all hopped out of their front door right 
into Belle’s bed of pansies. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Belle, as Papa Toad hopped 
out. “Oh! oh! oh! oh! o-oh!’’ she said, as 
Mamma Toad and all the little Toads followed. 

Into the pansy-bed, around the sweet peas, over 
the forget-me-nots and under the tall castor bean 
they went. 

Then Papa Toad sat down, Mamma Toad sat 
down, and the four little Toads did the same. 

And what do you think they did then ? 

Papa blinked his round eyes and caught a bug 
for his breakfast, Mamma Toad blinked her 
round eyes and caught a fly for her breakfast, 
and all the little toads tried to do the same. 

Then they hopped home again. 

‘*We must wait till they go out to dinner,’ said 
Belle, “and then we'll fill up their house with 
stones. I’d be ’most scared to weed, for we 
might put our hands right on them!” 

‘*Wouldn’t that be dreadful!’’ exclaimed Josie. 

But what do you think John told them? These | 
are the very words: | 

“You'd better be a-leaving them toads in your | 
garden, because they eat all the bugs and worms | 
and flies, as will eat your posies, unless Mr. Toad | 
eats them !”’ 

So Belle and Josie left the hole and called the | 
toads their summer boarders. 

MARGARET DANE. | 





abe —_ 


WALTER’S mamma was very sick with rheuma- | 
tism and he was rubbing her arms when she said, 
“Walter, it is too bad that mamma is such a 
trouble to you.’’ Walter replied cheerfully, | 
“Never mind, mamma, if you are only just alive 
we don’t care how much you suffer.” 


| 9. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


When the names of the 
authors of the following 
quotations are placed one 
below the other, in the 

order given, the six initial letters spell the name 
of an American poet and essayist: 


1, “If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it.’ 
2. “The day that comes with ac loudy daw n, 
In golden glory at last may wane. 
. “Self-ease is pain; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end.” 
. “He serves all who dares be true.” 
. “Learn to labor and to wait.” 
. “There’s no such word as fail.” 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

1. My lis ariv er in Scotland. My 1, 2isagirl’s 
nickname. 3. My 1, 2, 3isa a 4. My 1, 2,3, 4 
is the face of a round body. 5. My 1, 2, 3, 4,5is an 
American island. My 4, 5 denotes partnership. 

My 4, 5,6, 7 is a sinall harbor. 8. 4, 5,6, 7,8 
isa protection. 9. My 5 , 8 is above. 10. My 6, 
7, 8,9 is an adverb. My 2 hole is a great boon to 
geographers. 


Dorm 0 





Conundrums. 


What pins are used in soup? Terrapins. 

What word is plain when read backward? Level. 

What musical instrument is untrue? A lyre (liar). 

When do you become a country of South America? 
When you are Chile. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Havre. b, RSaberee. 8. Rome. 4. Calais. 
5. Utrecht. 6. Le yden. Athens. 8. Nantes. 9. 


| Speeoee. 10. Ulm. 11. Milan. —12. Herculaneum. 
° 1 mania, Roumania. 

3. 1. Lima Beans, 2. Salsify. 3. Radish. 4, Po 
tato. ‘ Green Corn. 6. Tomato. 7. Asparagus. 
8. Turnip. 

4. A table, the table. 

5. 1. Bores, sober, robes, brose, Boers. 2. Lames, 
males, Selma, Salem, meals. 

6. The Five Senses. 

7. Sand- a, 1. Pine,aspen. 2. Pea. 8. Pear, 
| ripe. 4. Rine + 6. Pipe. 7. ee, 8. Nap 

Nape. 10. Ire. Pert. 12. Pisa. Paris. 
4. Isar. 1. 5. Spire. ‘ie. Din. 17. Neap. "te. Pips. 
19. Paper. Janes. 21. = Edna. 22. Pie. 2. 


Pied. . 2%. pa any 25. Ape. Aid, are, aspire, 
am dip, die, dine, earn, is, yt. rap, rip, reap, 
rend, sip, snip, snap. 
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EXHIBIT. 


M. Edmond About was talking one day with a 


A NATIONA 


former minister of King Otho, at Athens. It was 
not long before the Paris Exposition of 1855. 
minister had lived in Paris, and expressed a strong 
desire to visit the city again, but could not afford 
the journey. “Why not go at the expense of the 
state?” said About. “Have yourself appointed 
commissioner for the Exposition.” ‘Thank you,” 
answered the Greek. “It is a good idea. You 
have profited by your stay in Greece. You under- 
stand business, I see. Why don’t you 
politics?” 


“The thing shall be done,” continued the old 
minister. “I will go to Paris. I will see to it that 
the products of our industry get a place of honor. 
P eo »le shall see that we know “how to do things.” 

Kore 08,” said the Frenchman, innocently, 
“what will Greece send to the Exposition?” 

“What will she send? She will send,—be tran- 
quil,—she will eng grapes from Corinth.’ 

“Oh, yes, pardon me. I don’t know what I was 
thinking about. I forgot the grapes of Corinth and 
the honey of Hymettus.” 

“I was going to speak of that. We will send 
twenty pounds of the honey of Hymettus. If the 
king names me commissioner, we will prove to the 
world that our bees work better even than in the 
time of Pericles. An immense jar full of the 
honey of Hymettus!” 

“You will send other things?” 

“Certainly! We will send a big bottle of olive 
oil, a cask of wine, a ball of cotton, a little madder, 
a box of dried figs, a sack of acorns, an enormous 
skein of silk!” 

“And a block of Parian marble?” suggested 


About. 

“Ten blocks!” exclaimed the proud Greek. 
“You need not worry. Greece will hold its rank 
in this grand assembly of civilized nations.’ 

“As to industry proper?” said About, 

“What industry ? 

“Industrial industry.” 

“T understand. Oh, well, we will senda pretty 
Greek costume. That will’ be something li 
defy all you people of Europe to send one like it.” 

With that the Frenchman took his leave. “I 
remembered the Grecian exhibit at the London 
Exposition,” he says; ‘some he in a pot, some 
raisins in a jar, a little oil, a little wine, a little 
cotton, a little madder, a handful of figs, a block of 
marble and a little show-case containing Greek 
costumes.’ 

Some races are not fitted to shine at industrial 
shows. 


” 
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FISHING FOR WILDCAT. 


A Connecticut correspondent sends to the New | 
York Sun a batch of wildcat stories, one of which | 
has to do with a negro, “Old Sedge Spencer,” who 
lives as a recluse “up north of the Salt Meadow 
Bridge.” He is described as an indefatigable 
fisherman, and is said to make his living out of the 
Housatonic. 


He is always eeling, turtling, bass-fishing, shad- 


hauling or clamming, and so t! re idea came to him 
of fishing for a big wildcat that had been hangin 


around his hen:house. He lashed two big codfish 

hooks together, back to back, and made this double 
hook fast to a six-foot snood of light tron dog-chain, 
which he knew would resist the teeth of the game. 

Then he lashed the snood end to a stout coil of 
clothes-line, baited his hook with a high-flavored 
piece of beef, and as soon as it was dark flung his 
tackle out of the second.stor y window of his cabin 
and awaited results. 

He was almost asleep when he heard the bedpost 
creak, and feeling for the rope, found it taut asa 
drumhead. A how! rose from the darkness outside, 
and Spencer grinned with delight as he felt the 
captive plunge and run and pull on the line. When 
he thought the ry snarling creature was 
quieting down a bit, he went to the window, laid 
hold and began to haul in. 

Just here was where his calculations all went 
wrong. Scarcely had the cat felt the hook jerked 
home when she emitted one long scream, and 
leaping for the wisteria vine on the side of the 
cabin, began to climb for the window with tremen- 
dous speed. 

Spencer was so terrified that he dropped the line 
and tried to shut the window. It was jammed and 
wouldn’t budge. He gave a yell, ran into a small 
closet and held the door shut tight. Not until broad 
cara did he dare to open the door for a peep, 
and then he found the room empty. His line 
dangled loose from the window, an he found that 
the wildcat had bitten it in two and freed herself. 

Spencer got his hooks back on Wednesday of this 
week, when two rabbit-hunters found the cat dead 
in a patch of chestnuts. The end of the line had 
caught around a stump, and twisting around her 
neck, had strangled her. She weighed forty-six 
pounds. 


Oe 


SLIGHTED QUEEN. 


In the “Life of James Holmes” may be found a 
pathetic story of a man named Damer, the scion of 
a royal house, who, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, was one of the queen’s pages. 
She grew to have a very warm regard for him, but 
the time came when, on account of increasing age 
and infirmity, he was pensioned off, and some one 
else was put in his place. 


It grieved him much to change his habits, but he 
was in some degree consoled at being allowed to 
attend certain royal entertainments; and it was . 
one of these that he distinguished himself by : 
somewhat eccentric action which greatly euased 
his former mistress. 

He was wandering forlornly about, alone, when 
the queen, ever mindful of her old and tried 
servants, hastened toward him with extended hand 
and a word of kindly greeting. 

He took the proffered hand and held it for a 
moment, while he gazed with a smiling though 
puzzled expression at the queen. Then he said: 

“I know that face! 1 know it as well as I know 
any face, but—pardon me, madam—I can’t for the 
life of me recollect where 1 have seen it!” 

“Poor Damer!” said the queen, with a sorrowful 
smile, as she turned away. “Poor Damer!’ 

The old man looked after her for a moment, and 
ey asked a passing gardener who the lady might 
re 

“Why, the queen!” 

Damer laughed. 

“I’m afraid,” said he, “her majesty will think I 
have forgotten her!” 


+o saul 


“NORA,” said Mrs. Knervz, when the maid an. 
swered the ring of her mistress, “Nora, I will feed 
the canary myself after this. The doctor says I 


must take more exercise.”— Boston Home Journal, | 
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“Brown’s Site Saponaceous Denti- TAMPS. 1ooall aift.. Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. | St c. List free. U. A. Stegmann, 222 Eads Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
best family medicine is REDDING’s “Russia | 


aE CHAMPION 
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por T Cut Your Corns, but remove them in one 
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No - Ly paint has a 


F AIN ’ like record or_repu- 


tation. Send for circulars, JOSE DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CoO., Box D-3, Sector, tine N. J. 


Hill’s Balcony 
Clothes Dryer. 


T most convenient ar- 
rangement for Apartment 
Houses, Flats or Private 


Buy the Genuine 


134/RoGERS BRos® 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 
‘© 1847” is the guarantee, 
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@ Something Every Lady Wants! aaie " 
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BICYCLE 
SADDLE. 


*“*The Perfect’’ 
Inflatable Saddle pre- 
vents Lameness and 
Saddle Soreness. The 
easiest-riding saddle in 
the world. For men, 
women and children, 


PNEUMATIC 


Id 
Set for 50 Ibs. oy A High 
Grade Bicycle for 200 Ibs. 
sold. Write for catalog and 
' particulars to 


W. G. BAKER, 





For circulars address, 
Pneumatic Saddle Co., 107 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 








| 856 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


FOR BICYCLE CLUBS. 
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$5.0." Calo B5e., doz. 
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ow the Time to Make Money, 


WOMEN 


We want you to assist us in making sales 
of our Perfection Dish Washer to Res- 
boy mya Hotels and Families. All you have 
to do is to show their perfect work and the 
oni is made. Any ody can operate them 
without breaking a Fg i waemes, Gare and 
To polishes for a family of twelve in three 
minutes. By simply turning the crank you 
DAY. can wash anything from the smallest spoon 
up to the largest platter, no grease appear- 
ing. no dirt aqheriee, no streaks — ¥74 ng, but every- 
hing washed _ per Lect ek From two to six quarts of 
Seas water is used. eig 
i 8, made of anti-rust sheet steel. Retail pri 
iberal’ discount to agents and territory protected. 
Every machine warranted to do perfect work or money 


or 


MEN 


refunded. We furnish complete outfit, blanks, adver- 


tising, etc. Honest goods a — time prices. Write 
for full ar enlars cuts, etc. 
PERFECTIO tS UO., Englewood, Il. 














TENTS 


We manufacture Tents of every variety and 











your address and six cents in stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Freight Paid. 


Guaranteed 
For Five Years. 
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: » Sewing Machine 


DELIVERED FREIGHT PAID EAST OF COLORADO, $19.00. 


HIS MACHINE IS 
sold for $30, $40 or $50. 
Subscribers because we contract for them 
thousand, have special 
companies, give no credit, employ no ex- 
pensive agents, teams, etc., and because 
we ship the Machine direct from the 
factory, fresh, new, and in perfect order. 


* Frank Huddle, Gambier, 0. 
our neighbors’ high-priced machines.’ 

x W. 
have trie 
every particular. 
guine expectations 

* at | Cc. W. Rudd, Detroit, Mich. 


easil 
and is almost noiseless.” 


* Mrs. Horace Cole, Norway, Me. 
twice the amount paid for it, if I could not get 
another.” 


* Mrs. C. 
* Reuben A. 
* Mrs. 


* Mrs. 
long journey and has saved us more than $30.00 


pF £. 

er 
the NEw COMPANION I can do better work and 
@ greater variety than I have been able to do on 
any other machine I have owned.” 


Hundreds of others have written expressing satisfaction. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular. 
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Freight Paid. 


AS RELIABLE AS ANY 
We can furnish it to our 
by the 


arrangements with freight 





“Just as ood as any of 


N. Wycoff, Cross Plain, Ind. “My wife and girls 
d our NEW CoMPANION MACHINE in 
It surpasses their most san- 


“The best machine 
It is simple in construction and 
understood. 


ever used. 
It runs very light and easy 


“Would not sell it for 


* Mrs. Frank Wymond, Aurora, Ind. 
“Learned to thread and run it in ten 
minutes. One of my neighbors who 
has a new a] machine thinks it 
as nice as he 

* Mrs. N. W. eal Centralia, Wash. 

“Thave sewed dey kind of material 

from China Crepe to leather, with 

equal satisfaction. The agent for 
our leading sewing machine exam- 
ined my NEW COMPANION and pro- 
nounced it as good as his $60.00 

Machine.” 

W. Ebelloft, Shelly, N. C. “My wife 

pronounces it the easiest running 

machine she has ever tried, and that 
it turns off as g work as any high- 
priced machine she has ever used.” 

* H. B. Payne, Brookston, Tex. “Find it 
to be far beyond our expectations. 
The set of attachments is full and 
Mae sag 
Parker, Taunton, Mass. 

4 - any machine I ever tried, and in 

ae it is just what you represent 


“It runs as 


Shaw 
says she would 
PANION than the — 
would have to pay $38 or #40 for.” 
J. 8. Blackwell, Madison, Me. “Tt is light- 
running and takes a stitch equal to the 
higher. gee machines. I am fully satis- 
ed 


D. L. Achorn, Garbutt, Ga. 


Duck Pond, Me. ay, mother 
rather have THE NEW Com- 
whic h she 





“Not injured r4 its 


Howdon, Mee Grand Ave.,Cinn. “Have mee six 
ent machines in the past 26 years, and with 
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PULQUE. 


The picturesque maguey plant, of which our 
century plant is a diminutive species, is found 
almost everywhere in Mexico. It looks so royal, 
even amid the foliage of the tropics, that it would 
seem to belong to the gardens of the dons and 
grandees; but it is cultivated chiefly by the Mexi- 
can Indian races, and is regarded as the poor man’s 
cow. It is of slow growth, and when it reaches 
maturity it is milked until it dies, and a young 
plant is set in its place. 

The juice of the maguey plant is called pulque, 
—pronounced poolkay,—and is a national beverage 
among the poor pecrte of Mexico. When fer- 
mented, it tastes like sour milk, and it is in this 
condition that it is commonly used. It is slightly 
intoxicating when drank in large quantities, and of 


late the same moral objection has been brought | 


against it as against light wines, ale, and common 
— It is said to make people dull, sleepy and 
azy. 

it has become a somewhat famous remedy for 
diseases of the kidneys, as poms who use it are 
said to be exempt from such weaknesses. A like 
claim has been made for sour milk and buttermilk. 
Many Americans go to Mexico to drink pulque as 
a medicine. What its real value is in such cases 
remains to be determined. We can see how the 

ulque habit, once formed, might lead to other 

abits which might prove seriously detrimental. 

It is a curious sight in the city of Mexico to see 
the pulque venders come down from the hills of 
the country with sacks of the milk on their backs. 
Their bronze faces are not devoid of beauty, but 
are so serious as to indicate a hard life. They look 
like packhorses. 

“Let us go out and see an Indian milk his cow,” 
said a Mexican gentleman to an American boy 
visiting his hacienda. 

The Indian went to a large —— lant and cut 
out the main stem. He then inserted a gourd-like 
object, exhausted the air in it, and so drew into it 
the sweet milk, which he poured into his sack. He 
then put back the main stalk. 

“He will not have to milk his cow again,” said 
the Mexican. “Milk will gather in the cavity for 
months. So you see he has the advantage over 
you Americans.” 


<Q —_ 


WEATHER PROPHET. 


An old man who acts as sexton in the one church 
of a little New Hampshire village, has what he 
calls a “sure tellin’ sign,” to assist him in making 
those prognostications about the weather for which 
he has acquired a pleasant renown in the neighbor- 
hood. 


“It’s my old bell-rope that tells me sartin sure 
when there’s a dry spell comin’, an’ when we may 
count on a good smart rain. She’s jest as reliable 
as last week’s paper—or jest about. 

*“‘When I take her in hand to ring for an evenin’ 
meetin’, an’ her strands is all kinder moistened up 
an’ stringy, I says to myself, ‘We’ll fetch a storm 
by to-morrer night, or my name aint Keziah Hicks,’ 
saysI. An’ we allus fetches that storm to-morrer 
night—or thereabouts. 

“But when I ketch a holt of her on a real blisterin’ 
July mornin’, when the folks are all comin’ along 
up the road with ad panne fans an’ sun umbrellas, 
an’ she’s all squnched up together jest as dry as an 
old bone, an’ not a mite 0’ give to her—why, I 
know what to expect. An’ when the folks stop an’ 
say, ‘Don’t you reckon we'll git some rain to cool 
us off before long, Mr. Hicks?’ I’m obleeged to say 
to ’em that I can’t give ’em any enkerredgement. 

“Almanacs ts fearful unsartin, an’ even weather 
reports is kinder liable to prone, now an’ then; but 
you take an old bell-rope that’s got the hang o’ the 
climate, as ye might say, an’ she won’t never 
mislead ye. When she’s ‘dry, you can leave your 
umbrella to home, an’ when she’s m’ist—why, if 
= don’t see it smoochin’ up in th’ east before 
ong, it’ll be—it’ll be mos’ likely because the storm 
has riz up in the middle o’ the night, an’ ketched ye 
nappin’!” 


~~ 
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MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


Most persons who ascend lofty mountains suffer 
more or less from mountain sickness (mal des 
montagnes). A contributor to The Companion 
who climbed to the summit of the Matterhorn last 
summer was attacked by this peculiar illness ata 
height of twelve thousand feet, and from that point 
to the summit, fourteen thousand eight hundred 
feet, he continued to experience the nausea, head- 
ache and lassitude which are characteristic of the 
malady. On descending, the trouble quickly disap- 
peared, and no after-affects were noticed. 


A careful investigation has recently been made 
in Switzerland of the conditions under which 
mountain sickness occurs. It was found that above 
ten thousand feet all persons are liable to be 
attacked by it if they make any considerable 
muscular exertion. But when carried up without 
exertion on their part, they can attain an elevation 
as great as thirteen thousand feet without discom- 
fort. The moment they begin to exert themselves, 
however, the sickness is likely to set in. 

he primary cause of this malady is the thinness 
and lightness of the air at great altitudes. It has 
been noticed that mountain sickness is usually less 
severe on isolated peaks, but the reason for this 
peculiarity is not clear. 

It is possible by long practice to become accus- 
tomed to the effects of the high mountain air, and 
accordingly the Alpine guides seldom suffer from 
the mal des montagnes. 








——o 
KIND OFFER. 


Impoliteness may sometimes, perhaps, be an- 
Swered properly with impertinence. A struggling 
author went to an editor with a manuscript. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the editor, “don’t bother me 
now. I’ve other fish to fry!” 

“Well, I'll fry your fish for you,” said the author, 
“while you read my manuscript!” 

So the editor had to read it. 
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ALMOST WIPED OUT. 


Florida natives like to make game of inquisitive 
travellers. An English cockney was talking with 
a “cracker.” 

“Yes,” said the Floridian, “we had an awful fire 
down in Swamp City last week. Only seventeen 
houses left standing.’ 

“My geeeagest 

“Rig 


, 
; e ‘how many were there before?” 
een. 
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| eured by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known 
as “Prescription No. 2851.” 
| bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 2065 Third Avenue, New York. [Adr. 








Send us your name and address on a postal 
eard and we will send you more printed matter 


About Stamps ini hh he 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Baby’s bife.. 


+ is mother’s most important care during the try- 
ing Summer months. Many a little life is lost 
from lack of sufficient nourishment. If the 
food is right, digestion will be good and 


idge’s Food 











+ 


+ 





is the best in the world for Babies, and the only 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk. It is a 
perfect food itself and does not depend wholly 
on milk for its nourishing qualities. It requires 
a little care and some preparation, but it is the 
best for babies, making muscle and sinew. No 
mother will spare a littie care on baby’s life. 
Ridge’s Food is the oldest and best infant's 
food in the United States. Babies like the taste 
of it and it makes them strong and happy. Be + 
sure to get “‘Ridge’s’’ and avoid experimenting. 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Sufferers should try it. A | 






0 DE GIO 
FOR 


BINDING 
SKIRTS 


there is nothing equal to 

a good 
WORSTED BRAID. _ 
Much easier to put on 4 


and remove than any 
Substitute. 
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GOFF’S. 





MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
ean | Oilet_» 


Pimples, Blotches, 


der Feet, Chafing, &c. 
The only 
highest medical authorities. 
gists or by mail for 2 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 





FoR inrants 
AND ADULTS 





Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Salt | 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 


owder endorsed by_ the 
At drug- 
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Its Like. - 
This. 


You want a bicycle! ‘You've got the money to make the 
You are not so wealthy that you can afford to take 
chances on your investment, nor allow new manfuacturers to ex- 
periment with your money. Then buy a machine with a repu- 
tation a@ wheel that has been put through every conceivable test 
and not found wanting. The 


eo «© « « -WAVBRLEY .... 


was accepted as the finest machine shown at the National Cycle 
Exhibition by a mechanical expert in the employ of the Ohicago 

mes; was ted as the highest grade shown by seventy-five 
out of every one hundred cycle dealers who visited the show, and 
who iated their lacing good orders for 





el imony by p' 
wheels; was accepted by the U. 8. Government for the military 
stat St. Paul, and the mail carriers of many other cities, at 
list price, while all other makes were offered at cut prices. We 
have just published a new 1 of testi jails, giving the 
opinions of prominent riders. Free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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*° TRADE MARK. x 
. is the name of the perfect soap for 
bath or fine washing. There are 
m many good reasons why you 
. should try it, but the soap itself is 
w greater than them all. Sold by 
® dealers at 5centsacake. If your 
. dealer doesn’t keep it, send loc. to 
m either of our offices for sample 
Mm cake, postage paid. Mention 
% this publicati 
° s publication. 
~ THEN.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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is rapidly approaching, and 
sufferers have found relief an 


tirely controlled last seaso: 
being troubled in the least. Did not ha 
Fever after the first case of medicines 
Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 

“For a week I suffered as usual. 
was truly wonderful. 
the fact that I have suffered intensel 
result is little short of miraculous.” — 
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as skeptical until they tested the tr 
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Hay-Fever Season 


months should know that hundreds and thousands of fellow- 


“Am glad to inform you that my Hay-Fever and Asthma agreoteme were en- 
mn. I was able to work in the hay all 


I began ¢@aking your medicines, and the result 
In_less than three days 


. A. AKER 


You may’ be skeptical, do you not think these people were just 


Book — 2000 other references — Examination Blank — Free by Mail. 
Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


——___—_—'} 
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all sufferers who dread the summer 


d a cure in Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 


summer without 
ve the least symptom of Asthma or Hay- 
last spring.”—M. ©. TYGART, 64 Spring 


I was practically well. In view of 
for re et consecutive years, the 
, Lake City, Colo. 


eatment ? 


ee 





BLA@CKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 





All that 
serviceable, 


weather is 





Lol 


only. It cannot be found at any other store. 
some of the good things said of it: 


“Best I have ever worn.” Eastport, Me. “So ¢ 
Toronto, Can. “Such an elegant fit.” 

sible shoe.” Palatka, Fla. 
land, Cal. 

Wilsonville, Neb, “ Your firm deserve a medal.” 
“ Solid comfort.” Kobe, Japan. 


ONE PAIR of these shoes will be sent prepaid 
guaranteed, anywhere in the United States upo 
receipt of the price, $1.57, and if for any reason 
they are not entirely satisfactory we will 
refund the money or send another pair. 
Made from ‘Castilian’? Kid. Sizes, 2% 
to8. Widths, B, C, D, E, EE, any style toe. 


Send for ‘*Shoe Facts,’’ free. 
Our Invitation §.stn'tk Siismce 


Shoe Store in New England, where every possible 


“ Never had a shoe wear sol 








and skill can do to produce a 
low cut shoe for wear during hot 


Solid leather and made upon the 


Hygienic Last 


that enables the wearer of this 
shape shoe to stand or walk without inconvenience. This Shoe has 
had a wonderful sale. We make it ourselves and sell it at retail 


rt, 7 
Boston, Mass. “ Such a sen- 


“Shall wear only your Low Cut Common Sense.” 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


honesty, experience 
cool and comfortable 


in this $1.57 Shoe. 


Here are 


omfortable.” 


ong.” Oak- 


, and 
n 


40,000 
Pairs Sold Last 
Summer. 
to Christian Endeavorers and all who will visit 


to call at our Store, the Largest Retail Boot and 
courtesy will be shown. 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 



































| A Revolver in the House. 






The.. 
Smith & Wesson 


Hammerless Safety Revolvers 
| Require for their operation sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the hands 
of a child. A perfect and safe arm for home protection, 
| Workmanship the best in every detail, 


Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers 


Are a sure protection — they are safe and 
reliable — they shoot when you want them 
to shoot — cheap Revolvers don’t do that. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Whether you care for a Revolver or not. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
30 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid. 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe. 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect larative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection. 
able substances. Physicians recommend « it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 


HIRES! 


Rootbeer contains enough sarsa- 
parilla alone to give it the highest 
place as a promotor of good health. 
Tothis,add the most delicious herbs, 
roots, barks and berries and you have 
the reason why millions of people 

drink and grow healthful on Hires’ 


Rootbeer 


A 2c. package makes 5 gallons 
CHAS. E. HIRES OO., PHILA. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Menez for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office eenny er Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seamed to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 

he Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


received the pape 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


The stomach is covered throughout with a lining 
identical with that of the nose, mouth and throat. 
All disorders of the stomach, therefore, are attended 
with more or less of the same condition which is 
present in disturbances of these passages,—that is, 
catarrh. 

Chronic catarrh of the stomach commonly arises 
from repeated attacks of acute indigestion, though 
it may follow any disturbance which produces a 
congestion of the arteries and veins of the stomach, 
as disease of the heart, lungs or liver. It may also 
arise from the continued use of alcoholic or other 
irritating drinks. 

In recent cases of gastric catarrh, as has been 
said, the same conditions are present as in every 
case of inflammation of the mouth, nose and throat, 
and the surface of the stomach presents the same 
red, swollen, slime-covered appearance. As the 
disease progresses, however, there is not only a 
superabundance of catarrhal secretion, which en- 
velops every particle of food that is put into the 
stomach in an impervious and slimy covering, but 
the glands which secrete the all-important gastric 
juices, and which are situated just below the sur- 
face, are themselves attacked, and one after another 
are destroyed. 

By this means the power of the stomach, as an 
organ of digestion, is slowly but surely undermined. 
A more or less extensive ulceration of the surface 
follows the destruction of the glands. These raw 
patches give rise to a disagreeable gnawing sensa- 
tion, and to the tenderness which is experienced at 
the pit of the stomach, and are responsible for the 
patient’s unnatural thirst for water and stimulants. 

The food, being covered with mucus and thus 
rendered impervious to the action of the juices, 
undergoes fermentation. To the gases which arise 
from this fermentation is due the prominence which 
may be felt at the pit of the stomach. To them also, 
indirectly, is to be attributed the loss of appetite, 
since there is an almost constant feeling of fullness 
in the stomach. The body thus suffers literal star- 
vation. Tonsillitis of an aggravated type adds to 
the general distress. 

Only light, easily digested food, well cooked and 
without spicy seasoning, should be taken into the 
stomach of one troubled with this form of catarrh. 
The digestion may be aided by some one of the 
many pepsin preparations. 

A popular method of treating gastric catarrh is 
by washing out the stomach daily with a syphon. 
Rest of the body in general is as imperative as rest 


of the stomach, 
————_e—__—_ 


THE DOG UNDERSTOOD. 


No dog-lover requires proof that his canine friends 
understood human speech, but he is always ready 
to accept new evidence in favor of a theory already 
held. Knowing this fact, a correspondent narrates 
the exploit of a sailor-dog, appropriately named 
Jack, 

His master was the captain of a fishing-vessel, 
sailing from Provincetown. Jack had often been 
hig master’s companion in his voyages, but on one 
occasion it was decided that the dog must be left at 
home, 

The eve of the captain’s departure had come. 
The dog lay dozing before the fire, and gave no 
sign of interest when his master said in ordinary 
tones, ‘We must shut up Jack in the barn to-night, 
or he will try to follow me in the morning.” 

Presently Jack barked to be let out, and no one 
thought any more about him until bedtime, when 
he was to be made prisoner. Then no Jack was to 
be found. In vain were whistling, calling, coaxing, 
and scolding, and at last the puzzled master gave 
up the search. 

The next morning the captain started before 





dawn on his long tramp to the neighboring port. 
There his sailors were waiting to row him to his 
vessel, which was one of a large fleet lying in the 
harbor at somé distance from the shore. As they 
drew near his own vessel the captain was astonished 
to see the familiar head of Jack. watching his 
approach with evident interest, and probably with 
varied emotions. 

The dog’s appearance had been as great a mys- 
tery to the sailors during the night as it was now to 
the captain. 

Shortly after midnight they had been startled by 
a whining and scratching at the vessel’s side, and 
had been astonished and delighted to find their 
friend Jack begging to be taken from the water 
to the deck. 

There is no reason to doubt that the creature 
had fully understood his master’s purpose, and 
determined to forestall it. How he accomplished 
his long tramp to the port, swam across the harbor 
and, in the darkness, selected his master’s vessel 
from the large fleet of similar craft, I leave it to 
some master of canine psychology to explain. I 
simply state the facts as I know them to have 
occurred, 


STRANGE COLLISION. 


Farny, the artist, tells a story of the greatest 
fright of his life. The incident happened in a little 
Pennsylvania town. He says: 


It was terribly dark and there were no strect- 
lamps. I was walking along at a good gait because 
I had an engagement and was a little late. 

I started to walk across the road and ran head 
first into the most singular object I had ever felt. I 
put my hands against it, and felt that it was some 
substance that gave; it seemed like a wall of 
canvas, and just then something like a snake struck 
me in the face, 

A little further up the road I saw lights moving 
and heard the shouts of men; over the din of voices 
arose the awful howls of some animal. I thought I 
had an attack of nightmare; I was so frightened 
I could not move, and I could feel the thing I had 
run into swaying to and fro. In a few seconds I 
became composed enough to my back a few paces 
and wait until the men with the —_ came up. 

What do you suppose I had fallen over? An 
elephant! A circus had been passing along the 
road, and the elephant had broken away from its 
keeper, and after running a short distance had 
stopped, and I had walked right into him. The old 
fellow had swung his trunk around at that moment, 
and if he had been in a bad humor, he would have 
picked me up with it, and I might have had an 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour. 


HE WILL SUCCEED. 


Like his brother of the North, the Southern small 
boy is capable of much. A writer in the New York 
Home Journal says that upon her arrival in a 
Southern town her cabman was a small boy, aged 
about nine. The cab had two seats, and the boy 
told her that if during her stay she wanted a car- 
riage, she could get him any time by inquiring for 
Jackson’s Express—price six bits an hour, 

“Are you Jackson?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the expressman politely, and 
im grees dignity. Then, lapsing into boyishness, 
he added: ‘You see, this used to be our carriage. 
But papa died, and mamma isn’t strong—and there 
isn’t much money—and—’ 

Something certainly filled the boy’s throat, for 
his voice broke and, hastily becoming a cabman 
again, he tightened the reins and indulged in a 
flourish of the whip. But after a little he turned 
about and added: e 

“It’s a real comfort, I think, to earn your living.” 


POOR FRANK. 
When the class in geography was called up, it 


was noticed that one of the boys, Frank by name,— | 


and rather dul) by nature,—was looking uncom- 
monly well pleased with himself. 


“Well, Frank,” said the teacher, “do you know 
your lesson to-day?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered. “The answer to 
the first question is ‘South,’ and the next is ‘Africa,’ 
and the next is ‘South America,’ and the next is 
‘Peninsula.’ ” 

“But, Frank, that isn’t the way to learn a lesson. 
You must skip about. That’s the way | shall do in 
asking the questions.” 

Frank’s countenance fell. His great discovery 
was of no use. 

“But, Miss Gray,” he said, “I might not skip 
round the same way you do.” 


HOSPITALITY. 


Dumas, the elder, had a dog as hospitable as his 
master; and this dog once invited twelve others to 
Monte Cristo, Dumas’s palace, named after his 
famous novel. Dumas’s factotum-in-chief wished 
to drive off the whole pack. 


“Michael,” said the great romancer, “I have a 
social apm to sustain; it entails a fixed amount 
of trouble and expense. You say that I have thir. 
teen dogs, and that they are eating me out of house 
and home. Thirteen! what an unlucky number!” 

“Monsieur,—if you will permit,—there is but one 
thing left todo. I must drive them all away.” 

“Never, Michael!” replied Dumas. “Never! go 
at once and find me a fourteenth dog.” 


LIKE THEIR FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 

Wise parents are continually hearing something 
from their children; and the more simple-hearted 
the children are, the more instructive is their 
example. 


“Why, Mary,” said Mrs. Wilson to her little girl, 
we and your visitors are doing nothing but sit 
about and look miserable. Why don’t you play 
something?” 

“We are playing.” 

“Playing what?” 

“We're playing that we are growed up.”—£z- 
change. 


AVARICIOUS. 


Avarice is one of the vices that go with a man to 
the end. 


Mr, Watson, a man of very large fortune and 
uncle to Lord Rockingham, just efore he died 
desired his attendant to give him a shirt out of a 
certain drawer to which he pointed. 

“Gracious, sir,” said the attendant, “what do 
you mean, to think of putting on another shirt 
now?” 

“Why,” said Watson, “according to custom, the 
shirt 1 have on will be the perquisite of those who 
lay me out, and that is an old ragged one, good 
enough for them.” 













Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


ROME Teakettles 


are safe (pure tin Bntag) wear long- 
er, heat water faster and look better. 
Always look for’‘Rome” on the spout. 
Ask your dealer for the‘ Rome’? Tea- 
kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots or send to 
us for descriptive circulars and prices. 
ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 


for over a quarter of a century. 


WELL-DRESSED MEN 
- 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 
equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
$10.00. Other Suits and Trousers just 
cheap. We save per cent. by 
baying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills — that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination before paying express 
agent. We pay express charges. 

Send for samples of cloth and full 
particulars, free. 


F, LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ g 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, preves~ 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


KOMBI 


AMERA =% 350 


in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 
aa costs Do, Ask us 
our er for it, or se: book): 

Pail About the Kombi” Pe 


S 












ALFRED O.Kemrrr, - 
Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Stréet, Chicago 


Electric 
Lustre 


Starch. 


Unequalled for Laundry 
Pu 


rposes. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 
Blue Packages, 10 cts. 

ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


Boston and Chicago. 
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Finest 






Cream 
Produced in 
Four 






Minutes 






** FROZEN DAINTIES.’’ 


Fifty Choice Receipts by Mrs. Lin- 
coln, author of Boston Cook Book, 
Mailed Free to any address. 


The heat will probably be intense. 
It always is. 


Keep 


Cool. 


Buy a.White Mountain Freezer and 
enjoy some of your own Ice Cream. 


Delicious — Inexpensive. 
The White Mountain Freezer Company, 


NASHUA, N. H. 





3,900,000 people may now see 


ihe woman i 


the Moon 


Price $§ 3,000 





(Copyright applied for.) 


No 


elevated as to-day. 


since Eve left the Garden of Eden has Woman’s sphere been so wide or so 
For. centuries the Man in the Moon has had a mon- 


opoly; who ever heard of the Pearline Maid in the Moon? — few, if any. 


Hear of her now with Pearline’s compliments. 
from the finest photographs of the moon obtainable. 


The above illustrations are made 
The white outline in the small 


moon will locate the Pearline Maid — aid you to find her in the large one —then you 
will have no difficulty in finding her in the moon itself, when the portion of the 


moon containing her is visible. 


When you find her you’ll never see the Man in the 


Moon again ; pardon the slang — he’1l not be “‘in it.’”” This magazine has from ¢hree 


and one-half to five millions of readers. 
thousand dollars. 


The price of this page for one time is /hree 
If each reader shows this Pearline Maid to five others, more than 


twenty millions will see it, and in time the Pearline Maid will take the place of the 
Man in the Moon, and our money will have been well spent. 


If you use Pearline we have 
only to warn you against the man 
imitations, and advise you to use it | Pearline Maid 
as directed 
sure the best results, 


If you do not use Pearline the 
social evenings spent in finding the 
n the Moon will | you’ll continue to use it. Some of its ad- 
on each package, to in- | certainly bring out convincing evi- 


If you use the imitations, try Pearline. 
The difference will be apparent an 


vantages will only appear with time—for 


dence for it from those who use it. | instance, its absolute harmlessness. 
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A FORTUNATE ARREST. 


German officers are said to regard their warlike 
adventures very lightly, and to consider it as 
natural that they should risk their lives every day 
as that they should wear their uniform and go to 
parade. Poultney Bigelow, in Harper's Magazine, 
describes an adventure related to him by a Captain 
Zinnonitz. 

‘*When I go to Poland,”’ said he, ‘“‘I am not an 
officer any longer; I dress my hair differently, 
and become simply plain Mr. ——, who is seeking 
employment as a hydraulic engineer. I have, of 
course, an address in a small, provincial German 
town, from which all my letters come, and where 
I have a trusted friend ready to answer all 
questions in regard to my occupation and identity, 
should the Russian secret police make inquiries in 
regard to me. 

‘‘Last year I was instructed to report upon a 
line of railway projected at a certain point in 
Poland, and for that reason hired a Jew to pilot 
me. We went together for some distance, when 
the Jew told me that there were two policemen on 
the train. evidently on our tracks, and that he 
would go no further. I went on alone, and at the 
next station jumped off on the side farthest from 
the station, and made for the woods. 

“I had not gone far, however, when two 
policemen overtook me, and demanded to know 
what my business was. Of course I had to make 
up a plausible story, and therefore remarked that 
I was buying wood, and had to inspect the forests 
of the neighborhood. Upon this one of them said 
that there were no forests in the direction in which 
I was going, and that I must accompany them to 
the police station. 

“To this I objected, protesting that I had been 
informed of a vast amount of timber cut and 
stored near here. Now this timber had all been 
cut for the purposes of the railway I was to report 
upon. The Russian policemen admitted that such 
was the case, much to my satisfaction, but said 
that they must take me to headquarters under 
any circumstances, where I would be examined as 
a matter of form. . 

“So off we went together, the policemen leading 
me to the very fort that I did net dream of getting 
into, because it was a new one, guarded with 
particular jealousy, and one about which my 
government was very anxious to gain accurate 
information. 

“As we marched along, however, the question 
of how to get rid of my secret notes embarrassed 
me, for had anything of this kind been found 
upon me, of course I should have been taken out 
and hanged. To accomplish my object I pulled 
out cigars, which I offered to my guardians; they 
accepted them with an ill grace, but did not smoke 
them. 

“AslI caeatiai to light mine, I held with the 
cigar a bit of the tissue-paper on which I had 
made memoranda, and as my match burned, it lit 
not only my cigar, but consumed the tissue-paper 
which I held in the hollow of my hand. I had to 
allow my cigar to go out several times in order to 
get rid of the notes I had made, and heaved a 
great sigh of relief when the last piece was 
destroyed. 

‘“‘When we reached the fortress I was taken to 
the commandant and inspected carefully ; that is 
to say, every part of my person was investigated 
to see if I had not concealed the smallest scrap of 
paper. My passport was then copied out, and I 
was allowed to go. They ordered me back the 
same way, but by dint of very energetic language 
I succeeded in persuading them to let me pass on 
to the next town, by which means I was enabled 
to go completely through the works of the fort, 
and report exactly upon their extent.’* 


SLOW TRAVELLING. 


A hundred years ago travel in Germany was 
an extremely difficult undertaking. The traveller 
was not only accompanied by the lively sympathy 
of his friends, but he was amply supplied with 
clothes, letters of recommendation, cold meats, 
and prudent precepts. Five German or twenty 
English miles a day, at the rate of a mile in two 
hours, seems to have been the usual rate of travel- 
ling. A distance of twenty miles could not be 
accomplished by a carriage under three days. 
When in July, 1750, Klopstock travelled, in a light 
carriage drawn by four horses, a distance of six 
miles in six hours, the speed appeared to him so 
extraordinary that he compared it with the races 
at the Olympic games. 

When the country roads were very bad, which 
was always the case in spring and autumn, ajour- 
hey was considered so great a risk that it was 
avoided unless it seemed inevitable. It excited 
much remark when an ambassador succeeded in 
reaching Frankfort for the coronation of the 
emperor without any other damage than a 
broken ankle. 

In the towns the arrival and departure of the 
mail-coach was the chief event of the day. For 
long journey 8, private carriages were bought, 
and sold again at the end of the journey. The 
traveller was burdened with commissions, pur- 
chases of every kind, and delicate business; also 





with the collecting of debts, the engaging of 
tutors, and even with reconnoitring and medi- 
ating in affairs of the heart. 

If the intercourse between two places was very 
good, a goods conveyance was sent back and 
forth. In it were compartments with drawers, of 
which sometimes two associated families had the 
key. 

Scanty and spare was the housekeeping of the 
citizens. Even those who had comfortable for- 
tunes lived very simply, showing their wealth only 
by their hospitality and the adornment of their 
house and table on festive occasions. 
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TWO KINDS OF DAYS. 


It is a rather curious fact that astronomers, who 
are popularly supposed to perform the most 
important part of their work at night, begin their 
day at noon, while ordinary people, who prefer to 
work by daylight and sleep at night, reckon the 
beginning of a day from the hour of midnight. It 
has been proposed, however, to change this, and 
it is the astronomers who will yield the point, if 
the change is made. The ‘astronomical day” will 
then begin like the “‘civil day,’’ at midnight. 


As we are almost on the threshold of a new 
century, it has been thought that the time is 
especially propitious for such a change, and an 
effort is making to secure the codperation of all 
astronomers throughout the world, so that, com- 
mencing with the first of January, 1901, the two 
kinds of days shall start even. 

But even then there will be an essential differ- 
ence between civil and astronomical days, unless 
a further change is effected. An astronomical 
day is reckoned from one hour to twenty-four 
without division, while a civil day is divided into 
two parts, consisting of twelve hours a.m. and 
twelve hours p. m. 

If a change in this respect were brought about, 
it would be the civil day that would lose its 
distinctive character. Then we should have occa- 
sion to speak of ‘‘half-past twenty-three o'clock,” 
meaning half an hour before midnight. The dials 
of watches and clocks would contain twenty-four 
instead of twelve hour-marks. All of the morning 
hours, from midnight to noon, would be on the 
right-hand side of the dial, and all the afternoon 
and evening hours, from noon to midnight, on the 
left-hand side. 

That arrangement would at least be a practical 
conyenience, for then ‘“‘half-past twelve o'clock” 
could not mean either half an hour after mid- 
night or half an hour after noon, as it does at 


present. 
——__<@e 


ST. CLEMENT DISCOVERS FELT. 


How felting was discovered is still a secret, and 
may always remain so, since history affords us 
only the traditions concerning St. Clement which, 
though of simple beauty, would scarcely satisfy a 
scientific inquiry. According to the story St. 
Clement, a devout and generous priest, becoming 
wéary and footsore while intent on one of his 
many charitable missions, found his sandalled 
feet so galled and sore that to proceed on his 
journey seemed impossible. 

He sought rest by the roadside, but his attention 
was distracted by the bleating of sheep, while 
beyond the hedge he beheld a fox chasing a lamb. 

With characteristic pity, obeying the impulse of 
his good heart, he cleared the hedge, frightened 
away the fox and saved the lamb, whereupon the 
grateful little creature crouched confidingly at his 
feet. 

While fondling thé lamb, St. Clement observed 
some loose wool which he examined. While look- 
ing at its soft texture it occurred to him to bind it 
about his aching feet. He forthwith collected a 
quantity which clung to the hedge and bound it 
about his feet, and resumed his pilgrimage. The 
relief was great. 

When he reached his destination, and removed 
his wet sandals, he found that the tine, soft wool, 
mixed with clay and moisture, had become felted 
cloth. 

This interesting story accounts for the first 
ogee of felting and, moreover, St. Clement 

as become the patron saint of the ‘Hatters’ 
Guild.”’ In Ireland and Roman Catholic coun- 
tries the festival of St. Clement is celebrated on 
the twenty-third of November. 


* 
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A DISCOURAGED HEN. 


A patent on the device below described would 
hardly make the inventor's fortune—unless winter 
becomes fashionable all the year round. But it 
was certainly a bad joke on the hen. A Cape 
Cod man, writing last winter to the Boston Journal, 
told how he finally “broke up” a biddy that was 
determined to “set.” 


I made half a dozen snowballs and soaked them 
in water. In the morning they were solid ice. I 
shaped them as much like an egg as possible, and 
then placed them under the sitting hen. 

I stood by and watched her. She cuddled the 
ice eggs under her and clucked softly tothem. In 
about ten minutes she appeared to get uneasy. 
She arose and scratched the darlings together and 
shook herself, then evidently satisfied, settled down 
again. 

Soon she got up once more, this time with evi- 
dent concern—something was wrong, surely,— 
perhaps the weather was getting cold. She felt 
wet and chilly, but with great perseverance she 
sat down again and again got up—this time for 
good. She walked out of the box, and then turned 
and looked in, but she had had enough. 
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WITHOUT THINKING. 


The Atlantic Monthly, in discussing ‘people 
who will not do their own thinking,” tells the 
following anecdote : 


A woman at the World’s Fair, who had charge of 
an exhibit in the Machinery Building, in a section 
given over to iron monsters which whirred, re- 
volved, hammered and shrieked on all sides, says 
that one day a visitor stood near her, gazing 
about in a bewildered way for atime. Then she 
approached and inquired : 

**Is this the Fisheries Building ?” 
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THE WIRE FLY KILLER. 
Kills, but does not Crush the Fly. 





WHAT 










15c0. each; by mail, 25c. 
Y Agents Wanted. 
M.D.JONES & CO.,368 Washington St. Boston. 


PRINTERS. 


-cent stamp for list of BARGAINS 
r Stock ana Printing Material te 
PLY CO., 58 Mall Street, Lynn, Rt: 18s. 








UK manieoyy comm PLAsTERS 
ae, gl ere | os tan ” ct 
- omnis Se cntacies sient 4 for Ab Com bination 


A 
applic ations mailed to any atare ss on receipt of 5 
PROPRIETARY CO., New Have ae "Ct. 





Finest Grown. 





Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 


or package mailed on re- 


ceipt of 25 cents. 


Lyon Manufacturing Co. 
43 South Fifth St, Brookly n, N.Y. 





We give the following 
PREMIUMS : 


BOYS aa GIRLS, 


With 4 Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
Kir ne A r-Rifle 
Solid Gold Stone Ring. 


oe ” 


“ A 
-. Bs “ Camera. 


“" we “0 pes. Toilet Set. 

ae SS “ Silver Watch. 

-* «* * 712 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
~~ Aa = aes. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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how 
> my 
” head 









NERVEASE 


Has cured thousands of aching 
heads. Physicians prescribe it 

rateful sufferers bless it — 
and well they may. It relieves 
headaches in a few minutes. 
asc. all druggists, or by mail, 
prepaid. Nervease Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sample free to 
ComPANION readers, 
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THE 
Fin de Siecle 


(Patented) 


Duting Shoe 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls. 


The most improved Outing Shoe in the market. 
Recommended by Miss H ill, Director of Physical Train 
ing at Wellesley College; ¢ fol. A. A, Pope, Pres. of Pope 

Mfg. Co., and many others. While espec tially designed 
fora Bie ycle Shoe it is also adapted toall Athletic and 
Outing purpose s. Elegant in appearance, correct in 
style, it looks well on the stree t or anywhe re else. None 
ge nuine unless stamped “ fin de Siecle’ on sole. 


If your shoe-dealer does not have them, send size 
and width with P. O. Order direct to the makers. 


Little, Maxwell & Co., Shoe Mfrs., 310 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
yi 50 for Women’s Sizes, 2 to 8. 





for Men’s Sizes, 5 to 11. 


Money refunded if shoes do not prove as represented and 
References, any Bank in United States. 
end 2cent stamp for catale vane givima description of 
other shoes 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

















Has been before the public for dante 50 years, 
aud is still acknowledged everywhere to be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


For Sale by the Trade in General, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 














Are YOU 


Overworked ana Tired Out, 


or isa Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Catisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, Nutki- 
The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


TIVE OF Matr and Exrracr oF BEEF. 


from all wasting diseases. 


It increases the appetite and power of assimila- 
tion, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


medical profession. 


“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness,” 


P8Eeanen @. 


HENKY TY ER &@ 


hs 
twhrld Geport Mass, 





HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 27, 1895. 








«2, CANDY RECEIPTS, 
= COOKING RECEIPTS, 


compiled especially for us by Miss FANNY MERRETT 

FARMER, principal of the Boston Cooking School, ete. 
SEND 2CENT STAMP TO 

HALL & LYON, Druggists, Providence, R. I. 








RE-OPENS SEPT. 3d, 1895. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with sp reference 
to proficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal, 


THE DISCIPLINE . 
is of the*highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this,school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished puyite amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BYILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
Prospectus Post Free, 
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PAA LAY 
There is only 
ONE 


Shredded Codfish! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


‘* Picked up ’’ by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 

Ask Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
; Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
» Sliced | J, W, BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
» Smoked 179 & 180 West Street, 


perfect, | 0c. @ Box, New York. 
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Quality 
Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Qxford’’ or 


eS 
“Superfine” Brands. 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 


Manufactured by 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





350,000 


Alaska Refrigerators 


Enough to make a solid wall reaching from Cape Cod to the Berkshire Hills. Could 
any but the best refrigerator make such a record? No loose parts; ‘‘ made for ser- 
vice ;’’ a sanitary refrigerator ; ‘‘ keeps itself clean; ’’ no fancy prices; costs no more 
than the common sorts. Saves 25 per cent. in ice bills; we guarantee it; no care re- 
quired ; keeps all sorts of food together; one article of food cannot partake of the 


taste of another; food never tastes of the refrigerator. 


“It’s Made Right;” That’s the Reason Why. 
.-»- THE ALASKA... 


an ‘‘up-to-date”’ refrigerator. If your dealer doesn’t keep it he’s behind the age; 
write to us. Illustrated catalogue of Alaskas, 100 styles, telling the whole story, 
size, ice capacity, price, free by mail. Send us your name. We pay the freight any- 


where in New England. 


Sole New England = THE CLARKE-SAWYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Who Buy Best? 


Those who unite an extensive knowledge of the merchandise dealt 
in with ample capital. 


Who Sell Best ? 


Those who buy best—the exceptions are so few as. to prove 
the rule. 


Our Carpets and Upholstery 


are dough? right and so/d right. Our customers, therefore, are 
satisfied, and so are we. 


Come in, at your convenience, and look about; or, if you live at a distance from Boston, 
WRITE to us and you will receive the SAME attention as if you visited our store. 


. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


; CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY,’ - 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston. 


Established 1817. 

















Dainty Dishes 


SUITABLE FOR THE HOT WEATHER MAY BE 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED FROM 


Wheat Germ 
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Ask Your Grocer—For a Barrel of 


~ Swan’s Down Flour | 


and judge for yourself whether it is or is not THE 
EST bread-making flour on the market. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


; Established 1831, Incorporated 1894. 
| 
| 
) 
: 
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Freight prepaid on $25 orders to any railroad station 
in New England. Sugars excluded. 


Send for Price-List. 
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Hams, 
Bacon, Sausages, 


are kept at the High Standard which has | 
made them famous for 


Quality and Flavor. 
The large and continuous demand for these 
goods shows that careful housewives and « 
eooks recognize this fact. ( 

« 





If you have never tried them, specify 
**North Star’’ brand in your next order— ) 
be sure you get it—then judge for yourself. > 


The best Dealers can Supply you. 


q 
NORTH PACKING & PROVISION C0., | 


33 & 34 No. Market St., Boston. ( 








“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 







Pyro-Feprin Qa? 

TABLETS. ~~, y 
Perfectly Harmless. 

Contain no opiates—Always elfective—Kasliy taken 


Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 25e. per bor. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Price- List 
Waltham and Cigin Watcnes. 


























